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A FURIOUS DIVE 


A Picture by Stanley Orton Bradshaw 

The Frontispiece 

The flight of Hawker “Furies” of Number Twenty-five Squadron R.A.F. on defensive patrol duty, 
during annual air exercise, have spotted some enemy bombers making their way inland via the 
estuary, fifteen thousand feet below. Diving earthward at 350 miles per hour - nearly six miles per 
minute to deliver a lightning attack, in the space of seconds they will be delivering their attack, which 
by reason of its very suddenness should be entirely successful. 
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HOODOO 

by 

KENNETH QUINTREL 

IN every Squadron, on both sides of the trench lines, aeroplanes were out in the 
sunshine, engines being tested, fabric inspected for bullet holes and weak spots, 
ammunition drums loaded. Other aeroplanes took the air for a brief flight; but 
Stormcock, the best looking aircraft in the Squadron, would probably remain untried. 

Stormcock, graceful as an arrow with wings, was cream all over, the colour of a 
peeled willow wand; but all the pilots knew she was black at heart: an aeroplane 
whose crashes always damaged her unlucky pilots far more than fabric and frame. 
They said that she caused more casualties to our side than to the enemy. 

The Squadron Commander, who feared nothing in the heavens above or on the 
earth beneath, strolled over from the Mess, and looked afresh with great respect upon 
her lovely lines. He then flew her for a careful hour, and made a perfect landing on 
the most level portion of the little aerodrome. The whole Squadron sighed with relief 
as he taxied in. 

“She’s a hoodoo,” he said, mopping his brow. “I had my fingers crossed the whole 
time, but I think she’d get me if flew any more.” 

A Flight Sergeant stood at his elbow as the airmen began to wheel her towards the 
sheds. 

“Are you going to keep her for your own, sir?” 

“Heaven forbid, Flight Sergeant! Put her in the farthest corner of the hangar till 
Providence and Personnel between them send us the perfect pilot.” 

“If ever,” put in the senior Flight Lieutenant cynically, as they walked towards the 
Mess. “Let’s burn her.” 

“I’d thought of that, but there’d be an awful row if Headquarters became 
suspicious of our motives.” He grinned at the Flight Lieutenant. 

“Accidental crash, then.” 

“She’ll kill the man that tries it.” 

“Not Comstock, sir.” 

“Comstock?” 

‘The Camel crasher, you know; we could borrow him from the Camel Squadron.” 

“He can try it if he’s keen,” replied the Squadron Leader gloomily; “but his own 
Squadron must do the funeral if it doesn’t come off.” 



So Comstock arrived the next day. He was a large and squarish Canadian, with 
hands like York hams. 

“Comstock,” said the Squadron Leader, “I don’t like pushing this job on to you. 
She’s a lot stronger than a Camel, you know.” 

“I sure am keen to try,” said Comstock. “My middle name is Crasher.” 

He climbed in and opened up the engine. His take off was perfectly normal; he 
climbed very carefully to a few hundred feet, and then came gliding in to make a 
crash landing, close to the trees at the far end. A party of airmen had been stationed 
there to get the pilot out if the wreck caught fire. 

Forty feet from the ground he flattened out, and hung almost stationary in mid-air. 
His audience held their breath at this ghastly sight. She commenced to fall, without 
diving, struck the ground on a level keel, and bounced a good twenty feet before 
running into the hedge. 

Comstock staggered out, blood pouring from a broken nose. 

“Belt broke first bounce,” he explained; “bashed my face against the instrument 
board.” 

The medical officer led him away, while the Squadron Leader inspected what little damage 
had been done to Stormcock. 

“Any ordinary aeroplane would have the wheels through the top plane after that,” he said. “Take 
her away and patch those tears in the fabric. Well, what is it?” 

“This signal, sir,” replied the waiting orderly. 

“Thank heaven for small mercies!” cried the Squadron Leader, scanning the pink slip. “They’ve 
posted us Glorious Devon. He sure is,” he continued, mimicking poor Comstock’s twang, “the perfect 
pilot.” 
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That afternoon there floated down on us a foreign aeroplane, blue as the cloudless sky. Her name, 
L ’Oiseau bleu , was written along the fuselage; and the pilot wore the uniform of a French aviation 
officer. He gave his name as Major Lefevre, and stated his duty as liaison. 

He brought as passenger Flight Lieutenant Devon — nicknamed Glorious by half the Service; 
Devon had been at his own aerodrome waiting for transport when Lefevre dropped in for lunch, and 
had joyfully taken advantage of the opportunity of making the journey by air. 

The Squadron Leader was delighted to see both of them. Lefevre was full of scandalous stories of 
all the Squadrons along the front, and kept the tea table in a roar. They were very sorry to see him go 
as he climbed into his big blue bird. 

“Come again,” they cried. 

“To breakfast some morning, my olds. Au’voir.” 

Still waving one hand, he opened up his engine, and lumbered across the aerodrome, rising 
slowly against the dark trees, as he only just skimmed their tops. 

“Slow old thing,” said the pilot. “Isn’t he going rather towards the lines?” 

“Safe enough in this light,” replied the Squadron Commander, who had joined the group. 



“Where does he come from, sir?” 

“Some southern aerodrome, I suppose. To-day he brought Glorious Devon, to command ‘B’ 
Flight.” 

“The perfect pilot, sir?” 

“The very same, and here he is. I say, Glorious, I hardly like to give you Stormcock .” 

“What’s wrong with her, sir?” 

“Oh, nothing. She’s just a man-killer.” 

“Soggy?” 

“Heavens, no. Hardly flown at all.” 

“Engine?” 

“One of the best. Swop yours for mine if you don’t like it.” 

“Must be the pilots, sir.” 

“Well, try for yourself; but no stunts, mind.” 

/N /N /N 

The engine was run up, and the aeroplane sped like some graceful bird across the darkening 
aerodrome, climbing steadily till she showed as a silver streak against the red west. Back she came; 
and right over the centre of the aerodrome drifted down in a closely wound spiral, light as an autumn 
leaf. On every turn the setting sun flashed on the underside of wings and tail. 

Soundlessly she came in to land, low over the Mess; in the half-light it was not possible to see 
when the wheels touched the ground. The aircraft ran a few yards and stopped, the engine still ticking 
over almost silently. The little group of officers ran to meet Devon as he taxied in. 

“This,” he announced as they arrived, “is the goods. She’s mine.” 

“That’s all right,” chorused the pilots. After all, the new Flight Commander might not have liked 
Stormcock , and she would then have been allotted to some unlucky junior. 

Now that the problem was satisfactorily settled, life in the Squadron went on much as before. The 
French Major came often to breakfast, with fresh stories every time. Devon led his flight in hostile 
skies, and never lost an aeroplane, though one or two pilots were wounded and sent home. This 
released other aircraft, but the new Flight Commander held firmly to Stormcock. 
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She brought him luck. In the hottest dogfight he escaped unscratched; his white wings and Flight 
Commander’s red streamer hung like some guardian angel over the newest pilot, shaken by the insane 
laughter of the machine guns, the unbearable roar of many engines, and the bright sparkle of swarms 
of deadly bullets. Yet the fabric of Stormcock never required much patching. Bullets just missed her, 
apparently; she looked, and was, the best aeroplane in the Squadron. 




With her aid Devon and his flight added a fresh leaf to their laurels by forcing a young German pilot 
to land on their own aerodrome, just at dawn. Neither side fired a shot; Devon and his men waited for 
the single aircraft to attack one of them; and the German, hopelessly out-numbered, submitted to 
imprisonment rather than to certain death. 

He made a perfect landing, and, climbing out of his aeroplane, plucked a revolver from his belt. 
But someone held out a casual hand for it; others clapped him on the back, and shook his hands by 
way of consolation. Promising him beer with his breakfast, they led him off towards the Mess, 
affecting not to notice the tears standing in his eyes. 
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Lefevre was in the Mess; the German looked horribly frightened at the French officer, whose 
ferocious scowl contrasted sharply with the laughing British faces around him. Lefevre turned his 
back to them all, muttering curses in a French so fluent as to sound strangely blasphemous. 

The rest shouted with laughter; Devon grinned at the Major’s uncompromising back, and devoted 
his attention to their involuntary guest. Manners in France, apparently, did not extend the courtesy of 
hospitality to a fallen foe. 

The enemy pilot went down to Headquarters in a touring car, much happier and more 
communicative than at first, with one of his captors beside him. The enemy aeroplane was repainted 
with the red, white and blue target of the Royal Air Force, and flown across the Channel to 
Farnborough for experiment; and Devon renewed his efforts to improve the performance of 
Stormcock. 

But even with Devon she was temperamental; and once, when all the rest of the flight were 
warmed up for a night raid, Stormcock remained cold and unresponsive to the efforts of the sweating 
mechanics who toiled about her. 

“Give it up,” called the Squadron Leader from the darkness. “Run out Nighthawk instead. Sorry, 
old chap,” he continued to Devon; “it’s time to go, and we’ll locate the trouble to-morrow.” 

Nighthawk started at once, and rapidly warmed up. Devon, in the cockpit, gloomily watched the 
exhaust pipes turn cherry-red as he opened up the engine. The aircraft strained against the chocks 
under the wheels, as though eager to be off. As he throttled down, the Squadron Leader stood on the 
wing beside him. 

“Don’t try to re-form if you get separated,” he shouted in Devon’s ear; “come home separately. 
It’s time you were off.” 




Devon looked to see that the rest of his formation were ready, and took off over the dark trees, 
now visible against the surrounding country as a blacker patch. In an hour they had reached their 
objective, an important railway junction, apparently deserted, in pitch blackness. 

Devon’s first parachute flare revealed several trains, and platforms full of troops. Instantly the 
station and its defences sprang to life: the long beam of a searchlight leaped from the ground to meet 
the attacking aeroplanes, and the rattle of machine guns sounded above the noise of the engines. 

Leaving the station to the rest of his flight, Devon dived with half-closed eyes down the beam of 
the searchlight, his machine gun running full blast. The light died in a dull red glow; behind him 
Devon could hear the crash of exploding bombs; a hail of bullets plucked at his clothing, crackled on 
engine and cowling, and tore his wings, but he did not feel that ominous thump which tells a pilot he 
is wounded. 

The guns pursued him as he turned back over the blazing station and dropped his bombs. But as he 
fled into the safety of the dark, he was disturbed to find that the aircraft would climb only sluggishly, 
even though relieved of the weight of the bombs. 

How far away looked the glow of the firing line and the flash of ranging guns. Anxiously he ticked 
off the landmarks he recognized in the dark; a river, a chateau with a moat, a little lake, a forest. 

His way lay across the centre of it. By losing a mile or two, he could stay over open country, and 
if the engine failed, make a safer landing. But that mile or two might make all the difference between 
reaching the lines and coming down the wrong side of them. He adventured out across the dark 
expanse, able to scent the pines in the moist night air. 

Flecks of steam drifted past the red exhaust pipes. The engine ran more slowly; it beat like a tired 
heart, with heavy thumps, and finally shuddered into silence. 

There was no time to think whether or not he would be killed in landing; all his being was 
concentrated as never before on making the slowest possible descent. The scent of the trees became 
almost overpowering; their slender tops brushed his wheels; with all his strength he strove to hold the 
aeroplane up, until she sank with a mighty crashing amongst the branches, breaking trees and wings as 
she went. 


Devon congratulated himself on being alive and unhurt; he clambered out and sat beside the wreck 
to think of a plan. But first he thought of Stormcock. If he had insisted on waiting till the engine started 
this might not have happened; what a fool he was to have broken his luck by going without her! Now 
someone else would try to fly her, and probably kill himself. 

He rose, and commenced to stumble through the dark wood away from the lines. A few miles 
away he knew there was a German aerodrome; as the aircraft stood in front of the hangars, with the 
engines warming up, there might be the chance of leaping into one and making for home. 

At dawn he lay on the edge of the enemy aerodrome in uncut corn. With his head at ground level, 
he peered towards the hangars, to see how close the nearest aeroplane was; to his utter amazement, it 
was French in colour and markings; the same Blue Bird he had often seen on his own aerodrome. 
Indeed, from the rusty bomb-racks still fluttered the very strings with which his own baggage had 
been tied. 



Voices, talking in German; he retreated into the corn, and peeped out after the men had passed. 
One was in French uniform, his friend the liaison officer — a spy! 

They passed the blue aeroplane, and went on towards the sheds. Could he take the risk that 
Lefevre would not cross the lines to-day? The other aircraft were far away, with men about them, but 
there was no one near L’Oiseau bleu. Instantly he crept out of the corn, hurried across to the 
aeroplane, and climbed into the after-cockpit. 

There were cigarette ends all over the floor; the same cigarette ends as three months before. Small 
chance of anyone cleaning out the cockpit and finding him there. 

Shoved down behind the passenger’s seat was a bundle of canvas, and beyond that the empty 
fuselage. He squeezed between the wires and crawled in, drawing the roll of canvas after him. Quite 
safe now, and a quick passage to the other side of the lines, if only this super-spy were going over 
there to-day. 

There was a sound of running feet, and harsh voices. Devon stiffened like a log; perhaps they had 
seen him climb in. He breathed again as mechanics began to swing the engine. 

\bices again, this time speaking in English, and with rather a French accent. 

“No, not another cigarette. I might drop the end in the cockpit.” 

“Ha, ha! That is good. The cockpit is full up of ends.” 

“So it is. But every one is a British or a French cigarette end. Think how bad it would look if only 
a single German cigarette were found there.” 

“You are right. . . you are a brave man, my friend.” 

“So, so. It adds a spice to life, and I serve our Fatherland. And now I must go. Auf wiedersehen.” 

Vt* 
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Devon could feel him climbing into the cockpit. The engine was started. In five minutes they were 
bumping across the aerodrome, and off the ground; heading for the lines, he hoped. 

Back in the dark fuselage Devon was amazed at the fiillthroated roar of the great engine, and at the 
angle at which Lefevre climbed into the sky. The brave German must have deceived him on their last 
flight together, to pretend that the ramshackle old aircraft was slow and under-engined. 

It became bitterly cold. Lefevre must cross the lines at a great height, and then turn north, as if 
coming from the French part of the line. For two interminable hours, Devon rubbed his numbed face 
and hands. He could have shouted for joy when the engine was throttled down to descend. 
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They landed, and commenced to taxi in. English voices greeted Lefevre laughingly. It was 
Devon’s own Squadron, but he forced himself to remain where he was till their laughter died away 
towards the Mess. 

Stiffly he crawled out, to meet the wondering gaze of his own Flight Sergeant. 

“Why, sir,” he exclaimed, “we thought you were a prisoner.” 

“Never mind about that now. Tell the Squadron Leader an officer wants to see him at once, and get 
him out here. Don’t tell him my name, or all the others will ask questions.” 

The Flight Sergeant hurried towards the Mess. Devon looked happily round the familiar hangar. 
Out on the aerodrome stood Stormcock, her engine ticking over like a sewing machine. Fool that he 
was to have taken any other aircraft. But what an experience! 



The Squadron Leader appeared, his eyes starting from his head in surprise. “Devon! We thought 
you were down the other side of the lines.” 

“I escaped, sir. But Lefevre, is he in the Mess?” 

“Yes, but. . .” 

“He’s a spy.” 

“Nonsense, he’s been coming to breakfast for the last three months. How can he be?” 

“I tell you, sir, I came from an enemy aerodrome in his aeroplane this morning.” 

“Well, I’m. . . Not had anything to drink lately?” 

Devon became aware of an intense emptiness, and that his knees felt as though they would give 
way beneath him. 

“Not since tea time yesterday,” he replied. “What are you going to do?” 

“Arrest him, I suppose.” 

“Well, let’s get it over, and I’ll have some breakfast. I’m sure I need it. 

When they entered the Mess, there was a chorus of excited cries as the officers realized the Devon 
had returned. Lefevre shook him warmly by the hand. 

“Bravo, my old! You escape, then?” 

“Yes, Major, in your aeroplane.” 

Momentarily the light went out from the laughing eyes. 

“What, from Hesdin?” 

“No, from some enemy aerodrome.” 

Lefevre stole a glance at the Squadron Leader, looked out over the sunlit aerodrome to where the 
aircraft stood in a row, and smiled again. 

“Well, well, you call my bluff. A cigarette?” 

He slipped his hand into his pocket, and produced, not a cigarette case, but a small automatic, 
which he waved airily. It was not in the least necessary. It takes time to realize that a charming and 
well-loved friend is in reality an enemy, and for two or three seconds there was a dead silence. 

“But, dash it all, Major,” broke in Devon, laying a restraining hand upon his sleeve. 

Lefevre’s reply was to press the point of the little pistol against Devon’s heart, while he waved a 
restraining hand at the others. 

“Gentlemen, I could account for you all, but you are my friends. Our brave Devon, he escape by 
air; two can play this game, \bila.” 

Backing away from Devon and the astonished officers, he bounded through the door, and turned 
the key. They surged towards the windows and the far door, all but Devon, who felt too tired to move, 
absolutely worn out. 

Through the window he could see Lefevre running towards the hangars. The Squadron Leader and 
the others rounded the corner of the Mess, but Lefevre, passing his own aircraft, reached Stormcock 
with seconds to spare. 

He kicked away the chocks, leaped on to one wheel, then to the wing, and was in the seat while 
the rest were over fifty yards away. He waved a cheery hand to them, and opened up the engine to the 
full 

Cold fear gripped Devon’s heart with an icy hand. No one else could fly Stormcock , least of all 
Lefevre, fresh from his own powerful engine. Devon would have turned away, but could not tear his 
eyes from the aeroplane, now shooting across the sundrenched sward. 




With a heavy hand Lefevre plucked the aeroplane from the ground, and flung her into a bank to avoid 
the trees. 

It was too steep. The nose dipped, and with one wing down the aircraft spun round and crashed to 
earth; one spar pierced the tank, and instantly gallant foe and Stormcock disappeared in a roaring 
column of flame. 

Devon turned away from the window with tear-dimmed eyes. On the table stood a box of French 
cigarettes, and laid across it one half-smoked, still smouldering — Lefevre’s cigarette, which he had 
laid thus when turning to shake hands with Devon but a minute ago. 



PRICELESS PERCY 

by 

ARCH WHITEHOUSE 

COME now, Percy,” encouraged Lieutenant Freddie Blake, “Just what were you 
doing when the German sub. came up? There she was as clear as day, and you didn’t 
tug a toggle. That would have been our third if you had been awake.” 

“I know ... I know,” mused the listless Percy, wearing the seat of his trousers out 
on the hard concrete of the hangar apron. “Let’s see? Just what was I doing? Oh, I 
know. It all comes to me now. I was figuring out how much money we have coming 
to us if the government ever manages to find us. I was dividing twelve into thirty and 
multiplying the answer by something or other which would give me what I hope to 
get to go on leave with.” 

“You’re balmy,” snapped the Royal Naval Air Service Lieutenant. “We were right in 
the thick of the submarine zone and there you were figuring out your pay, and 
probably ruining a perfectly good chart in the bargain.” 

“But that was Wednesday, and I’ve figured it out that the Jerries only come out on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Sundays. They must have the staggered three-day week. That 
chap yesterday must have been out joy riding,” growled Percy. 

“Joy riding!” stormed Blake, ‘The whole German navy could come out joy riding, 
if we were relying on you to stop them. I’ll tell you, Percy, unless you look alive, the 
Old Man’s going to transfer you to a patrol boat. How will you like that? He’s getting 
tired of your going to sleep on patrols.” 

At this startling statement, Percy went three shades of lavender and then popped 
back into a wet-sponge green. He grabbed his pilot’s arm and threw himself on his 
mercy. 

“No! Freddie. He can’t do that. I get seasick as the devil on those tubs. Put in a 
good word for me, and I’ll see that it doesn’t happen again. There’s a good fellow,” he 
moaned. 

Blake stared out across the choppy waters of the North Sea and glared as he caught 
the outline of one of the squadron’s Short seaplanes coming in from the morning 
patrol. 

“I won’t be able to do anything about it, and I’m blowed if I’ll try,” he grumbled. 
“You’ve let me down twice now, and there’s this Yank Waters spreading it about that 
we’re a comedy pair and trying to make a monkey of me.” 

“What’s Waters and Dawson crowing about? They’ve only got one submarine since 
they’ve been out here,” replied Percy. “And old Carter wants to transfer me, eh? Well, 



let him try it. What the deuce will he transfer me to . . . the Salvation Army?” 

Percy stood up, rammed his full five feet skywards and struck a heroic pose. 
Freddie Blake shook his head in disgust. 

“And what’s more,” spluttered on Percy, “I’m not going to stay put in those dashed 
back seats much longer. You’d go to sleep, too, back there. I’m a pilot! And I’m going 
to do some piloting, boy.” 

Lieutenant Blake stared up at the ranting Sub-lieutenant and laughed broadly. 

“Why, you poor blighter; you’re lucky we even let you go up and pull toggles. You 
a pilot, eh! How much did your wings cost? This is a real war out here. You’re not at 
Crystal Palace now.” 

Priceless Percy flamed up into a rage at that. 

“Look here, Blake. I like you, and I wouldn’t fly with anyone else. But you’ve got 
to give me a chance. It’s not my fault I was named Percy. It takes a lot of living down, 
a name like that; but I’m going to show you louts that I’m just as good a pilot as any 
of you. We’ve bagged up two subs, so far. We, I said; but remember I pulled the 
toggles that let the blighters down. But you got the D.S.C. for it and I’m still sitting in 
the back seat.” 

“Oh, dry up,” growled Blake, rising from his seat on the concrete apron, as the 
Short came churning up the swells toward the apron. “Here come Waters and Dawson. 
Let’s see what they have to say. . . . Holy Smoke! They’ve dropped their bombs. 
Wonder what they got.” 

They stood up and watched the mechanics wade out to the Short and steady the 
craft, while the pilot and observer dropped into a boat and were brought in. A hawser 
was placed around the pontoon hooks of the seaplane and a groaning winch started to 
chug away and draw the ship up to the cradle. 

“What’s all the empty racks for?” bellowed Blake. “Spot anything?” 

“Righto! We got a piggie just off North Hinder Light Vessel. Clean job, too. Tipped 
off the patrol, and hope to get confirmation within an hour. We’re even with you 
blokes now, Blake,” gargled Lieutenant Hal Waters, a Yank in the R.N.A.S. 

“Yeh,” broke in Derek Dawson, his observer. “We don’t go to sleep over Jerry 
subs., Percy. Just let them come up and take a breath and we get them.” 

“Well, accidents will happen,” agreed Percy, glaring at the two as they stepped out 
of the boat and started up the apron. 

“Accidents!” roared Waters. “You’re a swell egg to be talking about accidents. The 
great mystery of the World War is how you two ever got any at all! I still doubt it.” 

“You would! But they pay out on confirmations, and we got them,” replied Percy. 

“You must have bought them. You and your crush seem to be able to get anything 
in this war,” chimed in Dawson, as he tugged off his flying coat. 





THE DUEL 

A Picture by Stanley Orton Bradshaw 

Incidents similar to this indicated in this picture were witnessed during the war in France. The ground 
troops often gazed spellbound at such a sight. 

In“ The Duel ” we see a British Bristol “ Fighter” combating two Fokker D.VII “ Fighters." The 
Bristol was a very successful type, and was used by the R.A.F. for some sixteen years after its 
adoption in 1915. The Fokker D.VII was one of the most formidable craft put into the field by the 
German flying corps during the war. It was a very robust structure, more so than usual at that time, 
was extremely manoeuvrable and had excellent performance capabilities. 
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“That’s a lie!” bellowed Percy. “And what’s more you’re going to apologize for 
that. You weren’t beyond or above accepting my money when we were stranded in 
London a few weeks ago.” 

“Why, you puppy!” almost screamed Dawson. “If you throw that in my face any 
more, I’ll break you in two.” 

He advanced on the bantam Percy and started a swing, but something curled past 
Percy’s ear and caught Dawson full in the teeth. He went back in a sitting position for 
fully three yards. Blake had stepped in just in time, but Percy was not satisfied, and 
with a plunging tackle he was at the prostrate Dawson’s throat and flailing away with 
both hands, as he screamed out piercing invectives with each swing. 

Waters started forward to yank Percy off, but Blake stepped in the way of the 
American and warned him off. 

“Keep out of it, Hal. This is Percy’s funeral. Dawson spoke out of turn. Let them 
settle it themselves.” 

“After you smacked Dawson down, eh? Swell system. Get out of here. I’m in 







this!” bellowed Waters. 

Waters started, but he never got there. Blake grabbed his collar and yanked him 
around and got a smash in the jaw for his trouble. From then on the fun began. 
Books, maps, helmets, went in all directions. 

The quick display of the manly art abruptly ended with the sudden appearance of 
Lieutenant-Commander H. Bascomb Carter and half a dozen pilots and observers. The 
C.O. gargled a few commands, and demands for explanation, and then stood wide¬ 
legged and watched Waters and Dawson scramble to their feet. Lieutenant Blake and 
Percy Wilfred lined up together and glared at them. 

“What’s the meaning of all this, I say?” rasped Carter again. 

“Nothing particular, sir,” replied Blake, attempting to make a lame apology. “We 
simply had a slight disagreement concerning a couple of pig-boats. We decided to 
settle it ourselves without bothering you.” 

“Pig-boats, eh?” stormed the C.O. “Well, let me tell you, Blake. If it’s anything 
concerning the sub, that these two men attacked to-day, I’m pleased to inform you that 
we have just received a message from the T.B.D. F 31 that confirms their report. They 
have found the oil spots, part of the wooden rail of the conning tower, and they will 
get full credit for their achievement.” 

Waters and Dawson grinned through their swollen eyes. They crossed and shook 
hands. Together they turned and shot gleams of triumph at Blake and Wilfred while 
the other pilots and observers looked on puzzled. 

“And that’s the last I want to hear of any of this fighting business,” went on Carter. 
“If you two are so keen about fighting, there’s plenty of Shorts, a wealth of M.G. 
ammunition, and all the bombs you want. And furthermore, all your sleeping is to be 
done in your bunks from now on, not over the North Sea. I think you understand 
me.” 

Again Waters and Dawson leered in triumph. Then, in answer to a nod from the 
C.O., they followed him into the Recording Office and made out their report. The 
Waters-Dawson duo was now running neck and neck with the Blake-Wilfred concern 
in the matter of submarine victories. As far as their standing with the C.O. was 
concerned, they were about fourteen sea miles ahead. 

( 2 ) 

Somewhat crestfallen, but still cocky and game, the two crushed flying men 
struggled along behind the rest and prepared for the daily sermon delivered by 
Lieutenant-Commander Carter every morning just before lunch. It was part of the 
squadron routine, and it gave the C.O. an opportunity to spread his knowledge, 
received an hour before from the British Admiralty through the regular channels, and 
thus assume a somewhat superior attitude. 



The pilots and observers crawled in and made themselves comfortable on the hard 
wooden benches, petrol boxes and ammunition cases that made up the modern 
furniture of the orderly room. At last the C.O. came in, backed himself up against the 
rough deal table that graced one side of the wall, and began the daily lesson. 

“I suppose you have all heard by now that Lieutenant Waters and Dawson have 
succeeded in destroying another enemy submarine. We have received full 
confirmation of it now, and we proudly add it to the splendid record of this 
squadron,” he opened. 

There was a ripple of applause and a few sincere cries of congratulation. Blake and 
Wilfred let their shoulders touch, and they assumed glares of hostile indifference. The 
C.O. didn’t miss that, either. 

“We are proud of that,” he went on. “But we must keep up the good work. The 
sub. destroyed to-day was one of the medium class of craft. For the past few days we 
have been getting frantic reports from London, asking us to look out for a new U-boat 
of a new class. It appears to be something along the lines of the Deutschland, 
modified in some respects and equipped for long cruises, heavier armament, and in all 
probability carries a folding aeroplane.” 

The pilots and observers leaned forward and drank in the information. The fight 
out on the apron was completely forgotten. The C.O. went on: 

“What the Dover Patrol is after concerning this new type of undersea craft, is to get 
some data on her for official information. If any of you men discover one, you will, 
of course, do your best to destroy it. But if it is possible to disable it so that it may be 
captured, so much the better. From now on every patrol that goes out will put in 
special effort to find one of these new ships. Immediately one is spotted, and you will 
not mistake it, the observers will immediately flash out their emergency ‘J-L-K’ signal 
and give position. That must be done first, before any move is made to destroy it. 
Needless to state, these patrols will require intense vigilance. Every second counts in 
getting out your call. I make this statement for the benefit of two of our men who 
seem to think that North Sea patrols are joy rides and excuses for long comfortable 
naps.” 

The last was glared out at Blake and Wilfred, who returned the thrust with silent 
glances that had barbed prongs fastened to them. The others flashed out broad grins. 
They felt sorry for Blake who, in their opinion, was a good chap, but he was afflicted 
with the most dud observer in the war. They couldn’t understand why he stuck to 
Priceless Percy in this manner. 

Suddenly Percy arose, grabbed Blake under the arm yanked him to his feet. 
Without a word he started toward the door, tugging his pilot with him. 

“Where are you two going?” roared the astonished C.O. 



“Out to get one of these Deutschlands,” snapped Percy, still tugging at Blake. 

The rickety door swung open with a bang. Percy and Blake went out stumbling. 
The door crashed back again and they were gone. 

For several seconds the C.O., his face taking on the cheesy hue of a four-day-old 
corpse, attempted to gargle something in opposition. Then, as suddenly, his face 
changed and across his broad features spread a satisfied grin. 

“Let them go,” he agreed, almost talking to himself. “We’ll see what happens.” 

The lecture continued, in which the C.O. offered further details on the technical 
layout of the new German submarines. Before he had finished, they heard the staccato 
roar of the Sunbeam Maori engine of a Short seaplane go out across the cove and 
disappear in the distance. Blake and Priceless Percy were off after a Deutschland pig- 
boat. 

Blake, still buttoning his scant leather flying coat, guided the pontooned craft out 
clear and set her into the wind. Percy, still cramping under the tongue-lashing of 
Lieutenant-Commander Carter, wrapped his woollen scarf about his throat, adjusted 
his goggles, and swung his Scarff mounting about to limber up the bearings. He 
inspected his bomb sight and wound the stopwatch. His wireless aerial was lowered 
and all in all, Percy set the stage for action, and he wanted it. 

They roared away north, the chill biting wind lancing at their cheeks and lashing 
about their necks. Below the turbid waters of the grim North Sea rolled and flicked up 
tiny white caps. The sky was reasonably clear; only a few globular balls of cotton-like 
clouds lolled about the clear blue sky. 

Churning along the gaunt coastline from which streamed back the hedged fields 
and rural lanes of England, Blake nosed the short up to the 4000 foot lane, and then 
turned east at the North Hinder Light. Out over the sea they raced, every flying wire 
screaming its taut tune of battle. Below them bobbed the deadly Dover Patrol boats. 
Strange craft that at first sight appeared nothing more than ancient fishing smacks that 
looked as though a good month in a dry dock would do them a world of good. But 
beneath those dismal decks lay mysterious guns that flashed out and spat steel venom 
and high explosive. There were also great glistening marine engines that could be 
turned on at command to hurl the languid hulk through the waters at blistering speed, 
should the occasion arise. 

Percy glanced over and grinned. Blake flapped his wing-tips and gave the seamen 
below a full view of his markings, and on they roared again. Once they spotted a grim 
black something bobbing about just on the surface of the flickering water. Down went 
the nose of the Short and her pontoon skimmed over it as Percy flipped a flare-bomb- 
buoy over the side and marked a floating mine for one of the patrol boats to come up 
and destroy. Up they went again and curled around for height as they noticed one of 



the dull craft leap into life, churn a wide swath of foam out and race toward the 
flaring buoy. Two bursts from their forward gun were enough. There was a flash, a 
torrential geyser of water and another deadly weapon had been destroyed. 

They raced away again, and after fifteen minutes they turned south and took up 
their patrol once more. It began to get deadly. The hated monotony of miles and miles 
of glaring sea, shapeless clouds and the lulling wail of the Sunbeam engine, tended to 
dull their senses. Percy felt like curling up again. 

“Deutschland ships, bah!” he growled to himself. “All a lot of blah. It takes 
absolutely nothing to get these C.O.’s steamed up. That’s all they have to do. They 
ought to take a trip on one of these powered bathtubs and they’d find plenty to worry 
about without inventing trick submarines that spawn folding aeroplanes.” 

Blake turned around and stared in wonder. He could just sense Percy talking to 
himself. He half expected to find him asleep and enjoying a jabbering nightmare. He 
cocked an eyebrow in query. 

“Go on! Turn around and look for the Jules Verne,” bellowed Percy in exaggerated 
lip-language. 

Blake grinned and went back to his job in the front office. 

( 3 ) 

The Short screamed down wind toward the forbidden lane that was used by the 
army transports plying between Dover and Calais. Ahead twenty miles or so churned 
the old troopships, red-crossed ambulance ships and the crowded hulks that carried 
troops back and forth across the most jealously guarded strip of water in the world. 
Fuming little coastals rushed in and out. Stately cruisers scowled and slid across the 
waters. Bleak nosed submarines cut their way through the gentle rollers and guarded 
the lives of the men who were to be flung into the breech of Flanders. 

Suddenly the Short gave a lurch as Blake, his eyes searching every inch of water 
below, caught the grim outline of something that streaked through the white-capped 
ocean. Percy aroused himself and half-expected to find the Short ramming its pontoon 
into the conning tower of the Deutschland herself. Blake waggled his wings and 
brought Percy to his feet. The pilot’s fingers indicated the gleaming fantail of silver 
spray that streamed back from a black pencil of a periscope that fingered up from the 
sleek greasy back of a monster U-boat. And what was more, the lancing tube was 
heading directly for the forbidden territory of the Strait of Dover. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Percy. “What is it? The Lusitania coming up for a blow?” 

Blake stared back amazed and sought some explanation of his observer. They had 
chased submarines before, and they had seen plenty before, but never had they seen 
anything like this. For a second Blake glanced across at his altimeter and checked his 
height. No. They were at about 3000 feet, and that ship below still looked as long as 



an Atlantic liner. 

“Must be old lady Deutschland,” roared Percy over the screech of the slip-stream. 
“Get out the aerial!” 

This was dropped again, Percy having drawn it in before, diving on the floating 
mine. He checked his position hurriedly and began to tap out the “J-K-L” emergency 
signal to his base station and any of the patrol boats that might be tuned in on his 
wavelength. In the meantime Blake had been curling around to get into a down-wind 
position for a bomb-dropping event. 

The spark flashed out in the tiny gap on top of Percy’s portable set, and the 
warning message went out to the Patrol. Hardly had the first item of information been 
flashed, however, than the dim shell of racing steel began to emerge from below the 
surface of the water. Percy could not know that the German operator had caught his 
signals and was de-coding them from a book recently taken from a small government 
boat that had been sunk. 

“Look! look!” Blake raged, turning back to his observer. “She’s coming to the 
surface. Get ready for anything!” 

Still Percy continued to pound out the warning the required number of times 
before he could give any attention to his bomb-toggles. 

His eyes blazed as he watched the giant U-boat emerge from the sea. Her great 
conning tower, sleekly designed, flashed out of the water, and as soon as she was 
reasonably clear, the top plates were flung open, disclosing a dazzling single-seater 
scout with wings folded back. 




Blake brought the Short around dead into line. The ominous Maltese cross insignia 
on the side of the conning tower glowered in the streak of sunlight that filtered 
between two clouds above. As they started down to cast their first bomb, they stared 
on the unbelievable spectacle of the ’plane below being raised on a mobile 
discharging catapult. The engine suddenly roared into life and flashes of silver 
sparked off the disk of sheen. Men emerged from the hatchways and fixed the biplane 
wings. Guys were snapped into place and quick-hitching snaffles fastened. It all 
happened like magic. 


“Hurry up!” screamed Percy, twisting the brass knobs of his bomb sight to suit 
their judged height and the speed of the sub. 

“Let’s go!” replied Blake, nosing her down and glancing back to see that his mate 
was ready. 

The forward Vickers of the screaming Short began to splutter; slowly at first and 
gradually increased her tempo as the lock mechanism warmed up. Percy crouched 
over his wired bombsight and grabbed the first of four toggles. 











Down they went like madmen. Wires screamed. Wind whistled past struts and the 
gaunt-nosed missiles that hung in the racks beneath the wings. 

Spinning lead spattered all about the deck plates. A one-pounder puffed and spat 
fire. Two seamen below went down in a heap and rolled away. One disappeared under 
the wing of the tiny seaplane, and the other went with a splash into the churned water. 

All this mad panorama flew through the frame of their centre-section as Percy 
leaned over his toggles. The great submarine raced up toward them. Blank-faced men 
stared up at them in terror as they went about their duties under the terrific fire. 

“Scrawnch!” went the toggle wire in its guide. Out went the sandy-coloured egg of 
destruction. The pontoon of the screaming Short skimmed over the periscope of the 
German conning tower. Forty pounds of cast iron, high explosive, delicate concussion 
mechanism and aluminium guide tail went hurtling toward the monster of the deep. 

“Dash!” ejaculated Percy, as he watched the yellow egg strike the water ten feet 
from the greasy-sleek U-boat. There was a gurgling roar, a torrent of foamy sea water, 
and that was all. A complete miss. 



He stared up at Blake, who had caught it also out of the corner of his eye. The pilot 
nodded encouragement and wheeled the seaplane around to try again. They had three 





more forty-pounders. There was still a chance. They were back in position again. 
Down they roared, just as the German seaplane shot off its catapult with a screeching 
hiss of compression chambers. The pontoon of the Short almost gored the top plane 
of the single-seater. Blake pressed his Bowden cable and let a burst of fire bang into 
the tail as it slid away beneath him. 

Again a mad fanfare of cupro-nickel lead spattered into the steel plates of the U- 
boat. Another man went spinning across the slippery back of the monster. Then came 
the “scrawnch” of the toggle again, and another egg went spinning down to strike with 
an ear-splitting crash full on the jutting prow of the sub. There was a blinding flash of 
flame. Chunks of hot metal splayed out in all directions. One piece went careering 
through the aileron of the Short and sent the controls loggy. 

“Got him!” screamed Percy, attempting to do a jig in his confined cockpit. “Right 
on the boko!” 

Blake stared over the side as he brought the Short out of her dive and threw her 
into a struggling climb. The great submarine shivered from stem to stern. She 
wobbled and tossed like a harpooned whale. More men were noted in prostrate 
positions all over the deck. It was a minute of mad triumph. 

But the minute was not to last long. From somewhere behind came the ominous 
tak-tak-tak of a Spandau. The sub.’s seaplane was well into the battle by now. She 
skimmed in and out like a silver dart and began to peck away at the lumbering 
seaplane. Percy whirled, swore, and ripped his Scarff mounting round and brought 
his Lewis into play. A short burst of lead hammered out and slashed the fabric of the 
tiny Ago’s wings. But the battle was painfully uneven. Blake handled his ship like a 
veteran, but it was like sending a paddle boat after a torpedo-boat-destroyer. 

Another flaming burst of fire ripped into the Short and clipped two stmts away on the 
left side. Then one of the centre-section bracings went and the whole wing took on a 
grotesque angle. 

Percy bubbered and ranted. His Lewis was flung about from one side to the other, 
but it was of no use. The speedy Ago came down again and raked them with a rattling 
salvo that splashed into the engine. The prop went into bits with a wailing scream. A 
chunk of splintered mahogany went flying through the top plane and sent the plane 
into a series of bouncing shudders. Blake fought the stick and tried to dive her. The 
Sunbeam roared on and finally tore herself out of the bearers. There was a mad growl 
and the engine, tortured by the uneven swing of the shattered prop, groaned in agony 
and dropped with a crashing rattle into the aluminium sump. 

That was all there was to it. The battle was over. Smoke poured from her cowling, 
and Blake fought her to get down somehow. They hit a roller, smacked the tail 
pontoon down with a splintering crash, rolled over on one wing-tip, and finally came 



to a landing in the valley of a series of white-capped swells. 

“Oh, crumbs!” growled Percy, staring up at the diving Ago. “What do we do 
now?” 

“Get out. Hide on the pontoon until that fool has had his fun, and hope for the 
best. We’re about to spend the summer in Zeebrugge, by the looks of it,” bellowed 
Blake, scrambling out and gliding to the pontoon. 

Another spattering of screaming lead tore through their fabric, spanked off metal 
plates and splintered struts. The Ago roared over them and curled away. They watched 
it fall into a side-slip, level out and shoot down to a skilful landing a few yards from 
the great submarine. 

Suddenly they remembered the U-boat. It was still floating and apparently none the 
worse for the egg that had been dropped on its prow by Priceless Percy. They watched 
the Ago churn through the choppy sea and come to a bobbing halt beneath the grab- 
hook that swayed down from a deck derrick. In a twinkling of an eye the tiny single- 
seater was being hoisted aboard again and placed on the movable catapult. Then the 
great craft started to move toward the winged seaplane. 

“I thought we had blown them to Kingdom Come, said Percy. “What are they 
putting in these bombs, anyway; apple jam?” 

‘They’re coming to take us off, I suppose,” reflected Blake, glaring across at the 
Germans on the deck, who were preparing to lower a small boat. 

They hung to the forward struts of the landing gear and watched the operations. A 
parchment-faced officer in oilskins stood in the stern-sheets of the boat and directed 
the efforts of four seamen who drew on the oars. A group of greasy-faced seamen 
gathered about a machine-gun just forward of the giant conning tower and indicated 
that there would be no monkey business with small arms or concealed Mills bombs. 

The boat, an ingenious folding affair, slithered up to the pontoon, and at a signal 
from the man in the stern, the two airmen stepped over the gunwale. Without a word 
they took seats in the prow and returned the dirty scowls of their captors. 

“Well, so long, Shorty,” gurgled Percy, taking a last fond look at the old seaplane. 

The seamen held the boat steady and the officer clambered over on to the pontoon 
and climbed up into the two cockpits. He evidently took the machine numbers, 
snatched up all the available maps, books and loose material in the cockpits, and 
returned. 

“Well,” greeted a greasy-coated officer, grinning down from under a rakish Naval 
cap. “You certainly gave us a hot time, while you lasted. We are unable to submerge, 
and I’m sorry to state that you will have to take your chance with us in getting to 
Zeebrugge.” 

Blake and Percy were startled to hear such good English from a German submarine 



officer. 

‘The chances of war, I suppose, sir,” responded Blake pleasantly, as he presented 
the formal salute upon stepping on the slimy deck of the submarine. 

Percy scrambled up after him, and together they stood and watched the German 
seamen draw the folding boat from the water and stow it in a watertight compartment 
of the deck. 

“I am Lieutenant Anton Schlessinger, second in command,” offered the German. 
“I’m sorry, but Captain von Beuloff was wounded by your gunfire. We had to remove 
him to his quarters.” 

“Not seriously, I hope,” broke in Blake. 

“No. A Vickers through his thigh. Are you gentlemen injured?” he inquired 
solicitously. 

“I do not think so. You were not nicked, were you, Percy?” went on Blake. 

The young Hun lieutenant glanced up and down the long greasy deck. His crew 
still sat hunched behind the machine-gun. He smiled and carried on. 

“I shall have to ask you for your weapons,” he opened again. “Just to make certain, 
of course.” 

Blake and his observer fumbled in their flying coat pockets and drew out their 
Webley pistols and handed them over. At this the young officer barked an order to the 
machine-gun crew and they started to dismantle the gun. 

“I’m sorry, but we are taking a lot of water up front. I shall have to turn you over 
to a guard here for the time being. I’ll call Mueller. He’s the aeroplane pilot who 
finished you off. You were handicapped with that heavy seaplane,” said Schlessinger 
gallantly. 

In a minute, after being called by one of the seamen, the single-seater pilot came up 
the hatchway, grinning broadly. He was a short stocky fellow and offered his hand. He 
spoke English badly, but well enough to make himself understood. The young officer 
introduced him. 

“You haf much damage did,” he explained. “First you boom on our front part and 
then you shoot me much. Many shoots in mine engine. No good until they do much 
mend. They work on it now.” 

He chuckled pleasantly. Percy stared at him strangely. This was far from the usual 
run of things. These men were human like themselves. They enjoyed a joke. They 
were delighted au having brought down the Short, but they were not taking advantage 
of their position. This was a funny war. 

They bantered back and forth. They asked him about the seaplane that folded its 
wings in that manner, and he openly explained the wing fitting, while they loosened 
their flying kit and stared back and watched the wide curling wake being churned up 



as they turned around and headed due east. The great submarine was heading back to 
her base at Zeebrugge. 

They sat down in the lee of the conning tower and watched the operations of the 
crew. They could see now that Percy’s bomb had done considerable damage. The 
great hole was being plugged up with metal plates and heavy pads of felt. It would 
mean that they could not submerge and their surface speed would be cut considerably. 

Schlessinger came up on deck and talked to them once more. 

“We picked up your emergency call. You did send out one, didn’t you?” he 
inquired pleasantly. 

Blake smiled, but did not answer. 

Percy blurted out with: “Well, if you picked one up, you must know that we sent 
one out. We’re in a nice fix. If you get away, we are prisoners for the rest of the war. 
If you don’t, we’ll probably go to the bottom with you.” 

They all laughed at that. 

“We can’t make much time, and we are hoping to land you gentlemen safely in 
Zeebrugge,” responded the young officer. “If any of your ’planes do pick us up, you’ll 
have to take the bad with us.” 

For several minutes the quartet stood on the deck and stared at their boot-toes. It 
was a queerly exciting situation. Suddenly a buzzer bripped out somewhere. 
Schlessinger ran to a watertight box on the side of the conning tower. He tore it open 
and took out a small earpiece and grunted into the mouthpiece. 

He listened steadily for a minute and then stared up into the sky toward the west. 
He grunted again, hung the receiver up and slammed the small metal door shut again. 

“One of your friends is on the way. Our finders have picked him up. A seaplane, 
we think, Sunbeam engine, and making fast time. I hope you gentlemen will get to 
Zeebrugge,” he explained with considerable agitation. He turned and bellowed an 
order and a long barrelled anti-aircraft gun was uncovered and made ready for action. 
The swell from the prow of the sub. began to feather out still wider and whiter. They 
increased their speed and tore for Zeebrugge. 

( 4 ) 

Suddenly the activity aboard the U-boat became heated. Men ran up and down. 
Great doors clanged and rattled. Schlessinger, from the platform of the conning tower, 
issued orders in profusion. The seaplane was in sight. Percy and Blake watched it 
appear in the sunlit sky and gradually take the form of a yellow-winged Short. She 
was flying at about 3000 feet. 

Mueller paced up and down, grinning at the captives strangely. Then he would 
scowl up at the sparkling seaplane. He wished he could go out and meet the enemy 
plane that was probably loaded with high explosive to drop on them and send them to 



the bottom. He came back and grinned again. 

They sat against the conning tower and watched. Little passed between them as 
they gazed and wondered who could be flying that Short. It was a ticklish situation. 
With a jerk, Percy grabbed at Blake’s arm. He glanced up again and Blake followed his 
gaze. Together they slowly turned and exchanged glances. That Short was none other 
than the plane usually flown by Waters and Dawson! 

‘“Struth!” growled Percy, whispering to Blake. “I hope they spot us out here before 
they do the damage.” 

Blake was silent. He didn’t know what to hope. 

Suddenly the low hum of the Sunbeam choked off. Dawson was putting the Short 
into a steep dive. The wail of wires reached their ears and they instinctively cringed 
closer together. 



“Do you gentlemen wish to go below?” bellowed Schlessinger from his platform. 

They glanced up at him, smiled, but nodded in the negative. The young German 
commander returned the grin with feeling. He was glad too. He hoped that the enemy 
airmen would spot the yellow-brown leather of their flying coats and thus be warned 
off. 

The Short was down to within the 1000 foot level now. The long-snouted muzzle 
of the sub.’s anti-aircraft gun blazed out. The crew worked like automatic men as they 
fed the smoking breech. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Puffs of black smoke belched out above and picked out a triangle about the 
screaming Short. Then a rat-tat-tat of a Naval Spandau was added to the din. Every 
report sent cold shivers up the spines of the two airmen who still reclined against the 
cold metal of the conning tower. 

Down came the Short, her prop giving off a disc of shivering silver. 

Then there was the release-bomb jerk and stagger as a spinning black-nosed yellow 




egg came hurtling toward them. They held their breaths as it appeared to hang 
suspended above the stern of the long U-boat. Then it suddenly shot seaward. There 
was a great splash, a geyser of green and white water and a dull booming explosion. 
They had missed —just as Percy had missed the first time. 

Through a hail of Spandau they raced over the long craft. Waters did not let his 
Vickers open up. They stared up and saw Dawson leaning over the aft cockpit as plain 
as day. He actually pointed down at them. 

“He’s seen us!” almost shrieked Percy. 

“Shut up!” growled Freddie. “Let him go on with the work. We’re through, 
anyhow.” 



Percy stared at his pilot for a minute and then slapped himself back against the 
metal conning tower. 

“As you were, Freddie,” he answered with resignation, but his reflections were 
strangely jumbled. 

They watched the Short make a wild turn and start back after them. She came 
down again, this time with Waters’s gun spitting. They turned their heads against the 
bitter fire. Lead spattered all about them. Mueller dodged around the corner of the 
conning tower, but the two captives sat it out. A button flew off Blake’s coat and 
disappeared. The machine-gun on the deck rattled out again. A bomb splashed into 
the sunlight and screwed toward them. It missed again, and a greenish-white tower of 
water climbed up and formed a giant bouquet. There was a dull roar of power beneath 
the water and the long under-sea craft shivered and plunged. Like a mad banshee the 
Short wailed and screamed away. Percy and Freddie stared up at the plane as it almost 
stood on its tail. They could see both the pilot and observer glaring back at them. 
Surely they could see them and recognize their flying kit! 

A chattering rat-tat-tat of Spandau flared past them as they snuggled against the 
conning tower. The spinning lead whistled and whined. The gunners scowled across 



the sights and directed the fire dead into the tail of the seaplane. For an instant the tiny 
Short faltered and fought for recovery The two airmen on the deck of the submarine 
crouched tense and silent. Had Waters been hit? Would they come back and have 
another go at them? Had they seen them, and ignoring their position, decided to take a 
biff at the U-boat again? If they got this sub. they would be one up on them, and in 
addition they would be eliminating both Blake and Wilfred from the race. It was an 
awful situation! 

‘Think they’ll come back and try again, Percy?” inquired Blake, staring out at the 
wobbling Short. 

“No. Looks like Waters was hit, or something about the controls got pinged. See 
the ship stagger?” 

“I know,” snarled Blake. “But I believe they spotted us here and are keen to get the 
sub. and us too. We’re in a bad spot, Percy. These Germans can’t submerge with that 
hole in the nose and if Waters and Dawson have any push, they’ll be able to ping this 
sardine tin as easy as busting a floating electric light bulb with an air rifle.” 

“I doubt — I doubt that they have the nerve,” replied Percy, watching the Short 
curl away. “Look — look! The blighters are pulling away. That last burst of Spandau 
put the wind up them completely. They’re great fighters — as long as the sub. is under 
the water.” 

The two airmen smiled as they came out from the side of the steel conning tower 
and crept around the side to watch the Short climb for height and head back toward 
the English coast. The muzzle of the German pom-pom continued to pour a 
murderous fire of light shells at them as they zig-zagged away. 

Schlessinger leaned over the armoured edge of the conning tower and grinned. 

“Your friends were not over-anxious to put us down,” he observed. “They 
probably saw you and decided that they had better let us alone and thus assure you a 
safe passage to Zeebrugge, eh?” 

“I’d like to think that,” snapped Percy, still watching the Short racing for the cover 
of the haze beyond, “but I hardly think that was their reason. The English have a fine 
expression for it ‘Wind-up,’ they call it.” 

The young German officer laughed. “It is rather expressive.” 

“Well,” burst in Blake. “Unless some of the Patrol cruisers can beat you to it, you 
stand a good chance of getting in now. How long will this crash tie you up?” 

“It’s hard to say. They might work all night with a special repair crew and get us 
away again in the morning. I hope they take a month. I’ve had all I want for a little 
while,” replied Schlessinger. 

“And the aeroplane?” burst in Percy. 

“Oh, that! The mechanics are working on it now. That will be repaired at once, if 



possible. Otherwise a new ship will be slung aboard as soon as we get in.” 

“Oh!” observed Percy, thinking hard. 

( 5 ) 

At the invitation of Schlessinger and Mueller the two captured airmen went below 
and were given a light meal of coffee, bread and cheese, and some preserved fruits. 
The Commander, Captain von Bueloff, hobbled in from his bunk and was introduced 
to the strangers. 

The Captain was a tall, lean man, with strange rounded features. He was dressed in 
somewhat greasy clothing and carried the inevitable handful of cotton-waste in his 
hand, the badge of all submarine men. He inspected the captives pleasantly, assured 
them that they would be given fair treatment, and then sat down to a steaming bowl of 
coffee. 

“We should be in Zeebrugge within an hour or so, unless . . .” he smiled, “unless 
some of your Navy men should cut us off. We have signalled for escort and should 
pick them up at any time now,” he explained. 

“Just what will they do with us, Captain?” inquired Percy. 

“You will in all probability be interrogated by the base Commandant when you 
land. Rest assured, there will be no harsh measures. You will be asked questions. Your 
equipment will be inspected. Then you will be sent to the base compound where we 
have a number of other prisoners. You will be there for a few days, and then the 
officers will be separated from the non-commissioned ranks and the two groups 
forwarded on to the prison camps further into the interior of Germany.” 

“Who was at the base compound when you were there last?” went on Percy. 

“Oh, a number of British seamen. The crew of the L 31,1 believe. We took them a few 
days ago when they ran aground off Ostende.” 

Blake studied the blank face of the Priceless One and tried to fathom this strange 
questioning. Percy looked even blanker than ever. 

“Oh!” gulped Percy again, and turned back to his coffee. 

“What the deuce are you digging at?” demanded Blake when they were up on deck 
again. “This questioning and poking around about where we are going, and when will 
the ship be finished?” 

“Well, I’m thinking of taking to my wings again, in a short time,” explained Percy 
dumbly. “Think it’s time that I became a pilot again. You only seem to get us into 
trouble. I’m going to have a crack at getting us out — when we get ashore.” 

Blake pursed his lips. He wanted to punch Percy on the organ, but he was afraid he 
would knock him off the slippery deck. 

In due course the U-150, which happened to be the number of this particular craft, 
nosed around the long clutching finger of the Mole and headed into the submarine 



basin. Whistles greeted her from the small stubby tugs that came up to help her in. 
German bluejackets waved to them from the decks of battle cruisers outside where the 
safety nets were strung. The two airmen noticed at once the strange zig-zag course the 
U-boat took in getting inside the safety area. 

“Get the idea?” whispered Percy to Blake. “They have only one channel open into 
this aquarium. You have to skim between heavy steel nets or you are caught. Can you 
remember anything about it in case we want to come again?” 

Blake stared at Percy again. 

“What the dickens is the matter with you, anyway?” he inquired. “Are you going 
balmy?” 

“No — not yet,” reflected Percy, taking in the strange course the submarine was 
cutting between grey-painted buoys, “but I was thinking, that if we are to make a 
break, we ought to be feeling out the ground — or the water.” 

“Do you think you have a chance of getting out of this, now?” demanded Blake, 
incredulously. He realized that Percy was a bit of a nut, but to attempt to get away 
from the submarine base of Zeebrugge, under such conditions as this, was nothing but 
the dizzy reflections of a man who had accidently stepped under a pile-driver. 

“Certainly we have — unless the Germans turf us out of the place before I can lay 
my plans. The only thing is,” explained Percy with all the seriousness in the world, 
“that I can’t make up my mind whether to fly out in that Ago, or take the whole 
blessed submarine.” 

Blake actually staggered back a couple of steps. 

“You see,” Percy carried on, unmindful of the stare of the astonished Blake, “old 
Carter told us to capture one of these Deutschland boats if possible, and I’d just like to 
swipe this one, run it back to Marston, drive it clean up on the apron, and stick the 
nose of it in his office door and tell him to go to Jericho. Then I’d go around and look 
for Waters and Dawson, and hand them out a few.” 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute!” snapped Blake. “You’re getting ahead of yourself. 
How do you expect to steal this blamed thing?” 

“You watch me,” nodded Percy. “You watch me. I’m balmy, am I? I’m just a back¬ 
seat airman, am I? I go to sleep on patrols, do I? Well, you’ll find yourself walking up 
the carpeted steps at Buckingham Palace within a week and telling King George how 
you did it, and I’ll be sitting in the background, as usual, hearing blokes like Waters 
and Dawson calling me ‘Priceless Percy’!” 




THE BEAUTY OF FLIGHT 

A Picture by Stanley Orton Bradshaw 

The aviator is a very privileged person. He alone can witness the continuous variety of the panorama 
of the clouds. It is in cloudland that our Hawker “Hart” is flying. The machine belongs to Thirty-three 
Squadron R.A.F., and has probably been on a cross-country flight. Having climbed to a thousand feet 
or so to obtain freedom from the annoyance of a low cloud, the “Hart” has its nose down and is losing 
height gently, most probably as its destination is seen. 
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They hugged close together in the lee of the conning tower and were reasonably 
safe from listeners. Schlessinger was busy barking his orders. The seamen were 
clamping up and down the narrow deck, intent on getting the submarine in and 
looking forward to a few days of shore leave. If the truth were known, they were 
ready to offer a vote of thanks for the little damage that Percy’s bomb had done to 
their sub. 

“Look here, Percy,” advised Blake. “Don’t do anything foolish here. If you are 
really keen on making a break, let’s wait until we get into a regular prison camp. It 
will be easier. They have nothing but old feldswuhr to guard you. They are not alert, 
and it’s easy to get out. The only trouble is getting past the charged wire along the 
Holland border. We can make it, though, if we are careful.” 

“We’re going to make it from here,” snapped Percy. “We’re at the coast now. Here’s 
all the boats we want to go home in. Why wait until they ship us hundreds of miles 
inland?” 

“Maddest thing I ever heard of.” 

‘"Needn’t come,” rattled back Percy. “Stay and play skittles with the Germans for 
the rest of the war. What do I care?” 




But this time the U-boat was being tied up at the quay. A swarm of mechanics came 
aboard with an officer. Without a word to anyone, they rushed forward and inspected 
the damage. Two went down the hatchway and apparently looked at the gash from 
below. After a few words, the officer came forward and yelled up to Schlessinger in 
the conning tower bridge. 

The young officer nodded, looked glum and turned back to the business of seeing 
the U-boat tied up securely. He finally came down off his platform and nodded 
pleasantly to the two airmen. 

“No luck,” he laughed. ‘The construction official says it can be repaired in six 
hours and that we shall be ready for sea by midnight. I’ll have to give my men a few 
hours off, and now I shall have to turn you over to the Commandant.” 

‘That’s fine,” grinned Percy. “The fortunes of war, I suppose. I hope you have as 
good luck as we have had so far. I suppose we should consider ourselves lucky.” 

‘There have been moments this morning when I think I would have gladly 
changed with you,” returned Schlessinger, staring down at the dripping deck. “I hope 
you won’t be a prisoner very long.” 

He offered his hand to Percy. The Priceless One took it and grinned. 

“Don’t worry, old man. We won’t.” 

The German officer looked at him strangely, wagged his head wisely and then 
offered his hand to Blake. 

“Well, if you do,” he advised, still smiling, “look out for the hot wire!” 

With that he led them off the submarine, out on to the long concrete seawall, and 
strode down to the buttressed office of the Commandant. 

( 6 ) 

The interview with Major Luttenberg was short and sweet. Their names, rank, and 
next-of-kin were noted. A few routine questions concerning their squadron base and 
machines used were asked but not answered. Their personal belongings were 
inspected listlessly and returned to them. The Commandant was under the impression 
that they were from Felixstowe. 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” said the German major, rising. ‘The rules of war, and its fates, 
of course. You will be held here to-night. To-morrow at noon or thereabouts you will 
be transferred to Isserholn which is near Dortmund. There are several Navy officers 
to go with you. The other ranks will be sent to Opladen. I think that is all.” 

He nodded to a sergeant, who led them out of the cold grim office and started them 
across a stretch of concrete toward a low pile of buildings. 

“I can’t believe it,” almost whispered Percy, glancing around the layout. 

“It’s true enough, and you’ll realize it when you have been under lock and key for 
a week or two,” growled Blake. 



“It’s not that I’m thinking of,” went on the enigmatic Percy. 

In another five minutes they were being led into a well-lighted square room. A 
guard had taken over their papers and pointed out a couple of bunks for them. 

“Just for to-night,” he explained lamely. “Make yourselves comfortable.” 

With that the great door clanged shut and they looked about to get their bearings. 

“What-ho!” greeted a British Navy man, scrambling up from one of the bunks. 
“How did you blokes get here?” 

Percy and Blake turned sheepishly and explained as more Navy men crowded 
around and heard their story. There were probably fifteen of them. A British 
submarine crew, four officers, a couple of petty officers, and half a dozen or more 
able-bodied seamen. Their clothing was streaked with the oil and grease of confined 
machinery. They were unshaven and weary. But through all their dinginess and 
disconsolation, the two airmen could see grim strength, keen determination and the 
longing to do something. All they needed was a plan. The seamen were stout-hearted 
chaps with bull-like necks that stuck out through their open-throated blouses. Their 
great hands were itching for the heft of marlinspikes. Their eyes were keen and 
longed for an opening that would give them a chance to escape. In the confines of this 
German prison they were loyal to their officers. They addressed them as “sir,” and 
Percy and Blake realized that if it was possible, these men would fight to their last 
breath for the men with the dingy gold braid on their sleeves. 

They talked for an hour or so in the secluded corner of the stone building. Percy 
learned the routine of the prison from the British sub. commander. Three meals a day, 
brought in by a couple of German privates in great pots and basins. An hour later they 
came again and took the utensils away. The last visit was at 10 o’clock, when they saw 
that all lights were out. 

At that information Percy took charge of the situation. He drew a rough sketch and 
handed it around. The wireless man was told one thing. The sub. commander was 
given other orders to carry out. The torpedo men and gunners had their plans 
explained to them, and by late afternoon when the supper was brought in, they had 
rehearsed their parts in such detail that it was clicking with clocklike precision. 

Amid it all, Blake stared amazed at the officious Percy. He could not believe that 
this was the same man who had been his somnolent observer. He could not visualize 
him as the lad they had all named Priceless Percy. And yet, he too found himself 
nodding in agreement to all that Percy was ordering. He was no longer the observer. 
He was the pilot of the whole business, and these wide-eyed Navy men were hanging 
on his every word. He wished Waters and Dawson were here to see all this. 

When the orderly came in to take out the empty pots and pans, every man in the 
cold stone room passed significant glances. Then, without a word they all trooped off 



to their bunks and squatted beneath the dim lights and studied the crude drawings that 
Percy had made. Like infantrymen in a trench awaiting the zero hour they watched the 
slow-moving hands of their watches. The Priceless One slipped from one to the other 
and explained his plan again and again. Before he left each man he gave him his 
chance to withdraw from the scheme or swear that he would go through to the limit. 

“It may sound mad to you,” explained Percy to each one, “but if you want to take a 
chance on getting away, you can come. If not, you can pull out now.” 

Not one of the game sailors made a move to object. Four days in a German prison 
camp had been enough for them. Blake was the only one who offered any sort of an 
objection. He still could not see Percy as a leader of anything outside of a mad binge 
in the mess. But the submarine officers were solid on the idea. They declared they 
would carry it out alone, if the two flying men pulled out. That settled Blake, and 
together they stood in a silent circle and shook hands on the pact. 

At 9.30 they went to work. The British seamen still carried their great knives from 
their neck lanyards. They had been allowed them for eating purposes, while the 
officers had been given regular knives and forks with their mess equipment which 
were taken out with the other utensils. Anyone who has seen a Navy jack-knife 
realizes that it is a beautiful bit of kit. Silently they went to work, and in little or no 
time had unscrewed the metal legs from their cots. These were distributed around, and 
a last check-up of weapons was made. The heavy lug on the upper end made a 
beautiful knob to crash skulls, and they handled their metal clubs with grim smiles. At 
last they put the lights out and prepared for the big break. 

Again they studied the glowing hands of wrist watches. One of the British petty 
officers, a giant of a man with arms like those of the noted village blacksmith, took up 
his position near the door. Outside they could hear the clop-clop-clop of the sentry as 
he strode up and down his chilly beat. Away down the seawall, where the U-150 
rested, the sound clanking of hammers on metal suddenly halted. The great arc-lights 
that had sprayed a sheet of light down for the workmen were suddenly doused. Percy, 
from the top of a one-legged bunk, saw this and chuckled to himself. The U-150 was 
ready for the sea again. He hoped the rest of his plans would click as smoothly. 

There was a hiss from the door. Every man in the room crouched tensely. The 
footsteps outside had evolved into the double clicking of two men. The officer of the 
guard was coming in with the sentry. Breaths were held. Silently they fell into their 
positions. Beneath the door appeared a long narrow line of yellow light. There was a 
dull clank as a rifle was lowered to the stone paving. The key went into the lock and 
turned with a nerve tingling scrawnch. A long oblong shaft of light fell into the room, 
and gradually widened and fell across the wrecked cots as the door opened. 

For a second the sentry halted, but curiosity got the better of him. With a grunt he 



stepped into the room and started to turn and point out the grotesque cots. There was 
a thud and he gasped and fell forward like a log. Someone slid out of the darkness 
and caught him and stripped him of his cartridge belt and passed the rifle along. There 
was another swish and a dull thud and the officer went sprawling across him. 

( 7 ) 

From that instant things happened like lightning. Whispered orders were carried 
out like clockwork. One of the British officers took the German’s pistol. Another 
snatched the flashlight and the gun from the groaning officer of the guard. The door 
was closed for an instant and then when Percy had seen that all was well, they started 
out. The big seaman stuck his bunk-leg club in his belt and took the Mauser rifle. 

With a nod Percy switched off the torch and opened the door. Like cats they stole 
out of the big cell and made for the sea-wall. A sentry stepped out from behind a great 
hawser pile and started to utter a command, but a bunk-leg silenced him, and he 
toppled backward with a splash and went into the murky water below. 

Down the sea-wall they raced. The British seamen flashed their great jack-knives 
and three great hawsers were severed. From somewhere across the basin a staccato 
chatter of machineguns went up. Bullets rattled against the concrete wall and off metal 
plates that lay on the top of the concrete ramp. Down the steps they galloped like dark 
ghosts. Half a dozen of them were aboard the submarine already. Shots rang out. Cries 
of men reached the ears of other sentries and a searchlight shot out its silver beam. 

The skeleton crew of the U-150 was caught in a helpless position. They went over 
the side with bullet wounds, or long slashes from the blades of giant jack-knives. Two 
seamen raced along the metal deck and tore out the Spandau gun that Percy had so 
plainly outlined in his description of the submarine. In two minutes they were behind 
the gaunt breech and spitting bullets at the flashes of light that shot out from the metal 
fortifications of the Mole. 

“Get that searchlight!” screamed Percy from the bridge of the conning tower. 

The Spandau stream swung across the sky, tracers outlining a sparky path to the 
tower from where the silver causeway streamed down and bathed the U-150 in 
dazzling light. 

Prut-t-t-t-t-t-t-t, sang the Spandau. The light went out with a cascade of glass. 

“Get her free! Back her out!” screamed Percy. 

Suddenly the great U-boat began to quiver and roll. The British seamen had found 
her engine controls and had started her. There was much bumping and clanking. 
Water swirled up in churned foam at her stern. Another couple of seamen were 
uncovering the pom-pom. In a minute or two the muzzle came up from beneath the 
steel plates and swung around. Almost immediately she was belching out a mad flame 
of vengeance. 



At last the U-boat was out in the middle of the narrow passage. Outside the rattle of 
gunfire increased. Lead and steel were flying all over the Mole. More guns churned 
into the fray. Still the seamen returned the fire with the pom-pom and Spandau. 
Slowly the great undersea craft began to move down the long neck of water that 
joined the basin with the outer waters. 

Percy shouted orders at the gunners. In the next breath he pointed out the 
navigation buoys to the British submarine commander. Faster and faster the engines 
turned over and the great screws churned the sluggish waters into a seething foam. 
They were racing down the curving channel now. Shells splashed in the waters about 
them. Bullets whined overhead. More lights flashed out as they reached the end of the 
jetty and the naval officer barked the orders to swing her around. 

The defences were reached now, but it was not safe to attempt to submerge yet. 
Past the grim buoys they charged, as the gaunt outlines of the German cruisers in a 
semi-circle about them began to twinkle into action. Percy stood on the conning tower 
and cheered his gunners on. The tail of the U-boat began to swerve around. Then 
from somewhere flashed out a great seething streak of white foam that raced away 
into the blackness beyond. 

“What was that?” screamed Percy. He looked out for Blake, but he had not seen his 
flying partner since they started out of the prison. He bellowed for Blake, and dived 
down the cool steel steps of the conning tower and dropped into the control room, 
where a blazing-eyed petty officer was bellowing orders into a tube. 

“Where’s Blake?” roared Percy. But no one answered him. 

Down the narrow companionway he raced, peering into dimly lighted 
compartments, still screeching for his pilot. Suddenly he got an idea. Back the other 
way he raced, through the control room and into the compartment where the Ago 
seaplane was sheltered. Just as he had expected. Blake was there fumbling with the 
controls of the trim little ship. 

“Get out of that, Blake!” yelled the Priceless One. “That’s mine. Yours came down 
this afternoon and is probably bobbing about the North Sea. This is mine. I’m a pilot 
from now on.” 

Sheepishly Blake climbed down. He knew there was no use in arguing with a wild¬ 
eyed Percy at this time. He went forward and found a small gang of men fussing about 
the torpedo tubes. They struggled and sweated with levers and chains. Great steel fish 
were lowered into the tubes and with a spinning of dials, the twisting of gnarled 
screws, there came a deafening hiss and a torpedo was launched on its deadly way. 

“Come on, Blake,” ordered Percy. “We’re no use down here. Only in the way. Let’s 
go up on top and see if we can help out somewhere else.” 

They ran through the filmy-greased compartments and went up on top again. One 



of the machine gunners was coming down the hatchway wounded. Together Percy 
and Blake patched him up and helped him into a cabin bunk. 

Up they went again, and arrived top-side just in time to see a great belch of flame 
billow up outside. 

‘Torpedo!” roared the English officer on the bridge. “We got one of their T.B.D.’s. 
Fine work down below. Hope we can get through.” 

The U-boat was hitting the water at a fine clip now. She threw back a fantail of 
white spray behind her and nosed out for the farther defences. Another and another 
torpedo went splashing out from the steel tubes. In reply they got a fanfare of 
shrapnel from overhead that rattled down on the metal plates below them and offered 
a mad chorus of hate. Flame shot up from the guns. More searchlights flashed out and 
fingered through the clouds of smoke and sought the glistening conning tower. 

“You chaps get down and find our wireless man. Get out some messages somehow 
and have them try to pick us up outside here. If we only get a few aeroplanes to 
convoy us we ought to stand a chance of getting through,” yelled the Navy officer. 

Down the steps they climbed again and sought the radio room. A few questions 
here and there and they found the small steel cabin. Inside a seaman with the wireless 
insignia on his sleeve was fumbling with the set and trying the spark. 

“Can you get anything?” snapped Percy. “I think so, sir,” replied the grinning 
seaman. 

“Well, get this through to Marston or Felixstowe,” replied the airman grabbing for a 
message blank. 

The seaman started to fumble with the dials and the spark again. He tested the key 
and started to tap out an appeal. In a minute he nodded that he had picked up a Dover 
Patrol boat. Without waiting for Percy he started to rap out the message that was 
pouring off from the stubby pencil in the Priceless One’s fingers. 

In half an hour planes, coastal motor boats, torpedo boat destroyers, and other 
surface fighting craft would be streaking north-east to the rescue. 
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Back up on deck they raced again, and joined the lone seaman behind the Spandau. 
Off to the right two battleships of the Koenig class were blazing away in the darkness. 
Their searchlights fell on speedy motor boats and destroyers which were sliding in 
and out in an effort to find out what all the shooting was about. Again the pom-pom 
spurted out from the deck of the captured submarine. Another long lean torpedo left 
the tube and pounded a white scar across the black waters and disappeared into the 
smoke. Seconds later there was an unearthly roar and a blanket of flame splashed out 
and ate strange designs in the smoke wall The crescendo of explosive battering against 
steel plates billowed up to the skies and met the trickling parachute flares that were 



dropping down in an effort to spot the U-150. Nearby the Bayern , one of Germany’s 
most powerful Dreadnoughts, was streaking back and forth, frantically seeking the 
elusive pimpernel of the sea. Her small bore guns battered through the haze and 
picked off the wrong submarine. Screams of terror rolled across the murky water as 
German seamen were sent down under the fire from friendly ships. 

The U-150 was now clear of the mouth of the channel, but she was not free of the 
net defences, and they dare not submerge yet. Another mile or so and they could open 
her tanks and seek the refuge of the deep. But that mile was a wild trail of blazing fire, 
screaming high explosives, battering shells and the whine of shrapnel. Once a 
battleship searchlight fell full across the gleaming deck of the U-150. Immediately a 
torrent of gunfire was loosed, clanging against the conning tower and ripping out 
instruments, tubes, and hand-railings. The naval officer raved. A chunk of steel had 
caught his thigh and he went down. Percy heard him and started to skate across the 
wooden battens of the deck. He was beside him in two twinks and fought to rip the 
clothing away and wind on a heavy pad and bandage. 

“It’s all right,” snarled the officer between white lips. “I can manage somehow. You 
keep after that Sparks blighter. Keep him pounding the brass until we make a sure 
contact with something. I don’t know how long we can hold out. We only have two 
more torpedoes and that’s what’s really keeping them off.” 

“You hang on somehow. “I’ll get you a swig of something if I can find some. Blake 
is out with that A.B. of yours with the machine-gun. We ought to be able to submerge 
in a minute or two, hadn’t we?” 

“All depends. If we get through this without any surface damage, I’m going to 
drop her in five minutes and take a chance on the outer nets.” 

He supported himself against the curved armour of the conning tower and 
bellowed something into the wide mouthpiece. Overhead screamed more shells, but 
another blanket of smoke enveloped them and made them cough. Blake and the 
seaman continued to stream Spandau bullets left and right. Below the torpedo men 
were standing to the alert and hoping for the words that would send another long steel 
fish out on its way. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! went the guns aboard the German Dreadnoughts that wanted to 
follow, but were held to a pointless zig-zag course by the threat of those torpedoes. 
Already two ships of the Koenig class had gone to the bottom after leaving their crews 
to go slithering across their barnacled hulls as they went over and dropped to the bed 
of the harbour. 

From then on it was a running fight. The U-150 cleared the blankets of smoke and 
raced into the open. The naval officer called to Blake and his gunner pal and they 
scooted down the tower. The deck was cleared for submerging. 



There was the usual hissing and blubbering. The great ship rolled and tipped. A 
strange nauseating odour swept through the compartments and the seamen took their 
posts as though they were doing an ordinary manoeuvre dive. In four minutes she was 
completely hidden and the British officer stepped on the metal platform and held the 
controls and the base of the periscope. 

For fully half an hour they raced on thus. Blake and Percy cowered in a sweaty 
metal compartment. They felt out of this situation entirely. If you wish to feel or 
experience the acme of uselessness take a trip on a submarine and do a dive with an 
efficient crew. 

Suddenly the British officer on the control platform answered a buzz and put his 
ear to a receiver piece. 

“Captain Carpenter speaking,” he answered. 

Blake and Percy watched his face. It went white. His lips drooped at the corners 
and he glanced hurriedly about the compartment. The two airmen stared at him, 
realizing that something had gone wrong somewhere. 

“Right!” answered the British sub-commander. “Prepare for blowing and we’ll 
emerge at once.” 

He snapped control handles about and watched the illuminated dials in front of 
him. Without looking at the two airmen he explained: 

“Bad leakage somewhere in the stern. Must have been hit backing out. Must go to 
the surface at once. Have to take a chance. Be ready to go on top and help man those 
guns. See that you get more ammunition for the Spandau from the magazine. It’s just 
along to the right.” 

As the U-boat nosed up and started to blow her tanks, Blake raced away to find the 
extra belts. Percy stood stock still for a minute and then turned back toward the open 
space where the Ago seaplane sat on the elevating catapult. 

With a grin he leaped into the cockpit and fumbled with the controls. He found the 
throttle and figured out where the magneto switch was situated. After a few minutes 
he had worked out the details of the three-way petrol-cock and found out how they 
switched on from the gravity to the pressure tank. He inspected the tanks, and with a 
pencil figured out how many gallons were carried. Next he went over the folding wing 
device and noted that it was a good copy of the Short seaplane folding-wing fitting, 
and that they would have no trouble in opening her up and fastening the main guys. 
To finish up his investigation he went over the two Spandau guns, so that he would be 
able to start firing as soon as possible. 

By this time the submarine had emerged into the clear. A heavenly breath of air 
shot through the compartments and they drank it in ravenously. The metal hatchways 
clanked, and above Percy could hear the guns being brought into action again. Then 



came a torrent of metal that trickled all along the deck. Machinegun bullets! 

Percy halted a minute. He put the old brain into action. Those bullets could only be 
coming from almost directly above, and to come from above they had to be fired 
from a blimp or a plane. That much was apparent with but little mental effort on the 
part of the Priceless One. Yes, that was it. They were being attacked from the air, and 
they could not submerge. 

Then Percy went into action with a bellow. He ranted and raved. From a metal 
locker he ripped out a short black leather coat. Next he found a helmet and a pair of 
goggles. As he buttoned himself in he raced across the steel floor and grabbed at two 
large brass valves. He swung them open like a madman. Things began to creak and 
hiss. Suddenly the starry night above streaked through a slit in the ceiling. It grew 
broader as the great hatchway doors opened up. Percy scampered along the 
framework of the catapult trestle and yanked at the prop. Swinging it over on 
compression a couple of times he set it just off top dead-centre and ran back and 
twirled the starting magneto. The motor opened up with a sticky spluttering. Leaping 
into the cockpit he switched over to the running mags. 

The great platform creaked upward and followed the yawning doors of the 
hatchway. Percy was warming his engine. Above he could hear the rat-tat-tat of enemy 
machine-guns flaming down on them again. Off to the right a cascade of sea-water 
went up as a bomb dropped perilously close. 

“Get these wings spread back!” screamed the Priceless One. 

The Ago came up out of the darkness and startled Blake and his seaman gunner. 
They were waiting for the black hawks above to make another dive. 

Not knowing why or wherefore, Blake ran forward and drew one wing round into 
place. The king-pins were dropped into the slots and the drag wires bolted down with 
their quick-snap shackles. In twenty seconds the other was fastened into position. 

“What are you going to do?” demanded Blake. 

“Skim up and beat those mugs off. They’ll have the whole German Navy after us if 
we don’t look out!” replied Percy, blipping his engine. 

“You can’t fly that bus. You’ll wonder what you’ve jumped into. It isn’t an Avro!” 

“I’ll fly it, and knock down a couple of those crows up there, or eat the prop!” 
yelled Percy. “Give that compression tank handle a yank, will you?” 

( 9 ) 

From above came the scream of the German plane. Wires sang a mad chorus and 
from her snout came scarlet flame as bullets poured out. All along the deck of the U- 
150 hit the bullets, sending up sparks and howling off in strange twisting paths, 
singing tuneless dirges as they went. The seaman with Blake let out a hoarse cry, spun 
around once and flopped to the deck. Blake went to rip open the compression valve 



of the catapult, but stopped in time to dive across the deck and grab the man before he 
slid over the side. Picking him up, he staggered to the conning tower and handed him 
up to Captain Carpenter with a yell of explanation. Back to the catapult he went again, 
and with a signal to Percy which was something between a caustic farewell and a 
gesture of good luck, the long black handle was drawn back. A roar of pressure 
streamed into the long pistons and the little seaplane shot away into the night. Blake 
stood and watched the plane struggle into a climb. He roared in sincere joy, as he 
watched Percy fight the controls of the tiny bucking seaplane. First she shot skywards 
like a dart; then over on one wing-tip she bucked and started to fall into a side-slip; up 
again with a jerk she went once more with Percy struggling for his breath and 
wondering how he got there. Finally he realized that one could not throw the stick 
around in a craft like this and get away with it. At last he dared to make a turn. With 
the slightest movement on the rudder and stick she went over like a maddened polo 
pony. Again Percy struggled for breath. What was this he was flying, anyhow! 

He stared at the instrument board and saw a great display of twinkling dials. None 
of them meant anything to him, as they were graduated in metres, kilos, and other 
strange forms of measurement. 

“Well, here I am,” he grunted, staring about. “I’d better do something to justify my 
existence.” 

Hardly had he spoken the words to himself than a black shape flashed across the 
front of his seaplane. It passed like a flash, but he had spotted a square-cut Iron Cross 
on the fuselage. That was enough. 

Forgetting all he had already learned about the delicate controls, Percy shot over 
after her and almost went out of the cockpit. With a jerk he recovered her and found 
his nose heading like a comet for the tail of a two-seater seaplane. Without bothering 
to use the telescopic sight he pressed the cow-horn gun control. 



“How do you like it?” he screamed, attempting to yell above the rattle of the two 
Spandaus. 




A stream of yellow and red flashed out and slashed the two-seater to bits. There 
was a puff of white smoke from up front somewhere, and suddenly the enemy craft 
climbed into a sickening stall. Percy just managed to yank his stick over and clear her 
as the whole mass exploded with a roar. 

Somehow he cleared the lot and fell off into another side-slip. He came out more 
by good luck than judgment and curled around in a wide turn to seek the submarine. 
There it was, fully a quarter of a mile away. The surging wake of the U-boat left an 
easy trail for the men in the air to follow. 

Over he went again and chased her. He got there just in time to follow another 
bomber down and send a torrent of lead clean into her as she started to dive. There 
was a distinct jerk in the German plane’s flight. Another burst from the little Ago and 
the two-seater never pulled out of the dive. She hit the water a few yards ahead of the 
U-boat and threw up a giant wave of spray and water. There was a dull rumble. 
Something had exploded. The plane suddenly went flying skywards again, but this 
time in shapeless pieces. Percy watched the U-boat swerve sharply and clear the 
blazing wreckage. 

“You wont go chasing your own pig-boats again, my lad,” rattled Percy from his 
cockpit, as he stared down on the British crew swarming about the deck below him. 

Off he shot again and sought more trouble, but it came for him this time. 

He was just beginning to “get the feel” of the tricky seaplane when from behind 
came an ominous vibration that started somewhere down near his tail-plane. Like 
lightning it trickled along the longerons and continued on through the bucket seat and 
ran up his spine. Turning, he spotted a two-seater diving down on him from above, 
with both guns firing. Back came the stick and up went the Ago. At the top of the 
zoom he did something to the controls, and like a flash the tiny seaplane curled over, 
straightened out, and Percy found himself racing back in the opposite direction. 
Peering over the edge of the combing he saw the startled features of the German pilot 
illuminated by his instrument board lights and exhaust fire, thinking how the deuce 
had that ship got away in that manner? 

Percy was just as startled, but he rammed on the rudder, flicked the stick over and 
in a mad twist was screaming down on. the lumbering two-seater. Again that gun 
control was pressed. The hail of spinning lead wailed out from his muzzles and bit 
into the canvas-backed ship ahead. Still keeping the guns chattering, Percy drew back 
on his stick and the flaming needles of death continued their path up the camel back 
until they pecked into the backs of the two enemy airmen. 

Like a winged grouse, the German two-seater flopped over on one wing. A dead 
man’s hand was on the stick. His stiffening body had rammed the rudder into a corner 
and the controls were set for a last mad spin. Down, down, down, she went. 



But Percy was not through yet. He raced his seaplane up and down the sky seeking 
more prey Back and forth he raced, fretting and fuming in his cockpits. Not another 
plane appeared between his centre-section struts. He had been in the air about ten 
minutes, but in that ten minutes he had lived through a year of intense activity. Never 
before had he experienced the thrill and realized the fortunes of war so keenly. He had 
tasted the fruits of victory, and like a man drunk with the nectar of triumph, he wanted 
more. Where were those Huns? Why didn’t they send more out after them? What was 
all this rot about the supremacy of the Germans in the air? Come on, you Germans. 
Let’s have another go! 

Suddenly from below came fluttering, sparky signals of joy. Flickering arcs of 
green fire streamed up toward him. What was it all about? 

“Silly fools, celebrating like that,” growled Percy. “Wait until we get home before we 
start giving out our position like that.” 

He circled around again and saw a British seaman fumbling with a white something 
at the base of the conning tower. 

“What on earth’s the game?” demanded Percy glaring over the side. 

He continued to circle overhead, wondering what to do next. Then he saw 
something that sent a strange thrill up his spine. It was so like the other backbone¬ 
tickling sensation that he automatically turned around and stared up into the sky above 
again. But this time there was no two-seater rumbling down after him. He peered 
down again. As he watched he saw something furl out and flutter in the night air. Up 
the stubby masthead it ran and then fluttered out proudly. Percy realized that Captain 
Carpenter was flaunting the White Ensign of the British Grand Fleet to the breeze. It 
was the same flag he had rescued from his own ship and had been allowed to retain 
by the German Commandant at Zeebrugge. 

“It’s ours,” reflected Percy, raising his gloved hand to his eyebrow, “and just now it 
looks jolly good to us.” 

He curled around again and began to think about his future. Should he go down 
now and be taken aboard, or should he stay up there and convoy the U-150 into 
Felixstowe? He was intoxicated with enthusiasm with piloting this tricky little 
seaplane, but he wondered how long he could stay in the air. 

His mind was made up unexpectedly for him. There was a rattle of machine-gun 
bullets from above him. A burst of steel ploughed through his centre-section and 
ripped out a pair of crossbracing wires. Metal pellets rattled on his cowling. 

( 10 ) 

Like a shot Percy banked away out of the path of spinning death. For a minute he 
was occupied in keeping the Ago in hand. As he twirled away another burst slashed 
out at him from another angle. This time he was getting it from a rear gun, and from 



an observer who knew his ammunition drums. 

From the submarine below came a streak of silver. Someone had broken out a 
searchlight. It fingered and lanced out all over the sky. First it bathed the Ago in 
glistening brilliance, making him a rare target for the two-seater. Then it left Percy and 
picked out the newcomer. With a gasp the Priceless One saw that it was the Short 
seaplane that was usually flown by Waters and Dawson! 

“Holy gumboils!” ejaculated Percy. “How did those chaps get here?” 

For an answer he got a salvo of Vickers lead from the nose of the little Short that 
was having a great time chasing the Ago all over the sky. Percy was in a rare pickle. 
He could not return the fire, knowing that they were his squadron mates. He had to sit 
there and dodge it as long as possible until he could make it clear who he was. He 
ripped his helmet off and roared across the sky and sought the spotlight. He hoped to 
be illuminated enough to give the two airmen a chance to spot him and recognize him. 



“Dashed fools,” he growled, slipping away from another burst. “Who do they think 
I am, sitting over the sub, like this?” 

On came the Short again, and Percy had to dive like a madman to get away from 
them. He was angry, but he realized that he was getting rare experience in flying a 
tricky seaplane. Below on the submarine, Blake was running up and down like a 
madman. First he showered the Ago in brilliant sheen with the searchlight. Then he 
turned it back on the Short. All the time there was a spitting line of tracer licking out 
from the British seaplane to the stolen German ’plane. How long could this last? 

Around and around they went, Percy hoping that if he held out long enough they 
would at least realize that he was in no way attempting to harrass the submarine. 

‘The fools!” he raged again. “How long do they think I’m going to stay here and 
take this? Whew!” 

Another bitter burst shot out across the mad circle of death the two ships were 
holding like frenzied motor racers. This time a strut went flying out with a scream. 
That was enough for Percy. It was either him or them now. He wasn’t going to waste 


any more time. He’d taken enough chances! 

Over on one wing-tip went the Ago. Like a flash the Short screamed into his 
sights. Then steadying the ship with the stick and the rudder, Percy let a burst go out 
smack into the engine cowling. Up and over her he shot like a silver rocket. The rear 
Lewis fired after him, but the Ago slipped out of the path again. Down he went once 
more, and again pointed for the grey metal nose of the Short and aimed at the 
important power plant. 

The Spandau rattled. Flame cut out and streaked across the darkness. Sparks 
shivered off the metal cowling. The exhaust pipe nosing up like the horn of some 
prehistoric monster went rattling away into the night. A wide streak of exhaust flame 
streamed out of the wide manifold and flared back into the face of the pilot. 

‘That’ll stop him,” grinned Percy, perfectly satisfied. “He’ll have to go down now”. 

Circling away and keeping clear of the range of the Lewis which still pumped lead 
at him, the Priceless One watched the Short nose down and streak for the captured 
submarine. Waters guided it in skilfully and brought it down within a few yards of the 
U-boat. The searchlight flashed out and gave him light to taxi it up to the side of the 
greasy deck. 

The sub was halted and the Short dragged in close. The wild-flying pilot above 
peered over and watched the derrick swing out and lift the ship off the water and 
deposit it on the cradle of the catapult. 

He saw the two airmen get out and step on the deck. The next thing that happened 
was that Blake let fly at someone and a man in flying kit went back into the water. 
Another fist went out and the second followed. 

Percy roared with laughter as he saw the two scramble up the side, assisted by a 
couple of seamen. 

‘That’s it, Blake,” he roared. “Give ’em one for me.” 

He saw Blake pointing wildly up at the roaring Ago. He could imagine what he was 
barking about. 

‘That’s Percy up there, you fools. He got us out of this mess. He’s a wonder. As 
long as you live, don’t touch him. He’s a world’s wonder. Wait until Admiral Beatty, 
Jellicoe or Sims hears of this. He’ll get enough medals to sink ten U-boats!” 

The two drenched airmen stood on the deck staring up at the darting seaplane. 
Percy saw them pointing ahead and gesticulating wildly. He too stared ahead. Out 
there to the south-west came a column of grim battle craft. The H.M.S. Cardiff led the 
way. With it in single file came a string of battle cruisers. In the centre was the 
seaplane carrier Argus, and from its decks swarmed dozens of trim sea-scout Camels. 

For a minute Percy decided that he had had enough of fighting R.N.A.S. ships 
from the cockpit of a swiped Ago. But before he could make plans for getting down 



and picking a spot near the U-150 a swarm of scouts billowed around him. He raised a 
startled eyebrow as they streaked past him and waved frantically. 

He waited for the first burst from the rear, but it never came. He turned and 
watched them manoeuvre into place behind him. Like a giant flaming fan they spread 
out behind him. He was leading the aerial escort of the Grand Fleet! 

Suddenly it all dawned on him. The British sub-commander had warned them by 
wireless. They knew that Priceless Percy was flying that Ago, and they were there to 
see he got back safely. 

With a dip of salutation over the U-150, which, charging into a space opened for it 
between the two rows of battle cruisers, Perey zoomed up through the garlands of 
Verey lights and decklights that greeted him from the great warships. He chuckled in 
glee. On he flew, followed by the squadron of sea-fighter Camels. He turned and 
looked back for a last glimpse of the U-boat. She was now sheltered in the moving 
harbour between the Dreadnoughts and was on her way home to Felixstowe. 

On through the night they roared. Percy had no idea how much petrol he had, but 
luckily there was more than enough. He brought the Ago down in safety at Felixstowe 
as the sea-fighter Camels charged over him and wing-wagged their salutations and 
congratulations. He was surrounded by speedy coastal motor boats. His Ago was 
drawn up on the R.N.A.S. apron. He was raced to the grim, but smiling giant in blue 
and gold braid. 

“Well, here we are,” he opened. “Who do you mean, we?” inquired the Rear- 
Admiral. 

“Why, me and Freddie Blake, sir,” responded Percy. “We captured a German 
submarine, the U-150, one of the Deutschland type, I think. They are bringing her in. 
Freddie’s aboard her.” 

“’’Hurnpf!” responded the Rear-Admiral. “From what I can make out of 
Carpenter’s radio messages, the whole thing was engineered by a chap named Percy 
Wilfred. Says he planned the escape, urged them into carrying it out. Destroyed half a 
dozen German seaplanes, and then got them through the Dover Patrol convoy. Are 
you this man Wilfred, by any chance?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m Percy,” agreed the little airman. 

“Priceless!” gargled the Admiral with rare enthusiasm. 



THE UNFORGIVING MINUTE 

by 

KENNETH QUINTREL 

BARRY CUMBERLAND reached for the speaking-tube, and glanced into the little mirror fixed to 
the exact centre of his top wing. It showed a wide expanse of empty sky; the rudder and tail of his 
own aircraft; Jonson, his observer; and the long nose of the after gun cocked heavenward. 

“Jon, unless it’s a liver attack I’ve got, we’ll be dead in ten minutes. Look at the sun.” 

The observer shaded his eyes with an extended hand and stared round the edge of it into the red 
west. 

“Eleven of ’em,” he said, after a pause, in a matter-of-fact tone. “What time is it now?” 

Barry glanced at the clock on the dashboard. “Twenty past seven.” 

Jonson swung the Lewis gun round, and fired a few shots to warm it up. “They’ll be a busy ten 
minutes.” 

Through the tube Barry could hear him humming the air of one of the ribald ballads that pilots, 
surprised and glad to find themselves still alive, sang in the evenings round the cracked piano in the 
Mess: 


“And when I die, 

Don’t bury me at all, 

Just pickle my bones 
In alcohol. . . .” 

Barry looked again, with tired eyes, towards the sun. A group of dark dots had grown into a 
Squadron of enemy aeroplanes, waiting for stragglers, cutting him off from home. He scanned the 
evening sky; in all that blue vault there was no British aircraft but his own. 




PUPS AFTER GAME 

A Picture by Stanley Orton Bradshaw 

Here is a trio of Sopwith Pups over a war-time aerodrome in Belgium. Having circled the aerodrome 
for a preliminary test, they are now closing up and beginning a climb, which will take them to the 
necessary height for their patrol. The Pup was a very popular machine. 
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The enemy would not open fire at such long range, and might expect him to reserve his fire also; but 
when they came closer, there would be too many targets, and he decided to try a burst of fire on the 
leader, more to warm his gun than with any hope of hitting him. 

He grasped the spade grip of his control column with both hands, and settled his feet more firmly 
on the rudder bar. His thumb stroked the trigger, in the centre of the spade handle. With the utmost 
care he pulled up the nose of his machine until the leading aeroplane appeared within the gun sight; 
and then moved the rudder ever so slightly until the enemy aeroplane fell exactly within the inner 
circle. With sudden decision he pressed his thumb on the trigger, and fired a short burst. If that did not 
get him, it was a waste of ammunition to fire any more. 

“Lucky shot!” cried Jon through the tube. 

A little flame leaped from the underside of the aeroplane, as it dived away out of the formation. No 
need to watch that machine down, even if there were time. 

In ten seconds the battle was joined. Down they came, the thunder of a dozen engines pierced by the 
angry crackle of guns. Tracer bullets sparkled past him He smiled to see that none were close to the 
fuselage, showing that their firing was a bit wild. 

The leading machines passed above and behind him with the noise of a dozen express trains. As a 
boy, Barry had shouted to gee trains go by; and now he burst into loud and discordant song. 

Behind him he could hear his observer’s gun running full blast. Jon never wasted ammunition; he 
must have found a good target that time. 

Fresh bullet holes appeared in his port wing. He pressed the rudder bar gently with one foot, and 
his machine veered towards one of those bearing down upon him. No time for ring sight now; the nose 


of his own machine bore on the propeller of his enemy, then on the engine, then on the tanks. He 
jammed his thumb down on the gun trigger, and could see his tracers hammering a line of holes along 
the side of the other machine. A startled face, mouth wide open, hung over the side as the enemy pilot 
wrenched at his controls to avoid a collision. Then he was gone, leaving a white and pungent streak 
in the air where the petrol had gushed from his tanks. 



Barry pulled at the control column and leaned with all his weight on the rudder bar as the last 
machine swerved clumsily aside, its pilot too frightened to fire. He poured a vicious stream of lead 
into its engine, and swept on and upwards as Jon’s gun crackled behind him. The first round was 
over. 

“You all right, Jon?” he shouted into the speaking-tube. 

“Right as rain. I bagged two of them.” 

“Good work, old thing. Once more unto the breach.” 

The formation was below him, and far beyond them the lost leader, one red glow and a thousand- 
foot trail of smoke; a second diving enemy with a broad ribbon of petrol streaming behind him; and a 
third machine turning this way and that as it bore its dead pilot earthwards. No time to look for the 
others. 

He plunged into a dive, remembering not to dive too fast, lest it should spoil Jon’s chances of 
getting in short bursts of fire on those aircraft presenting a broadside target. 

The other machines flashed past, only feet away from his wing tips. Barry heard the clatter of many 
guns, and the air seemed filled with tracer sparkles, like a galaxy. Jon’s gun rattled in reply. Barry had 
no cares; he sang to the rushing wind that tore the words from his lips. 

Bullets shattered the windscreen and rattled on the instrument board; the cockpit was full of flying 
glass; but Barry had eyes and thought only for the enemy aeroplanes. 

The after gun stopped suddenly. Barry feared that Jon was hit, and stole a glance at the mirror. But 
Jonson leaned unconcernedly on the edge of the cockpit to watch the enemy aircraft diving again 
towards them. The empty gun swung idly on its mounting. No more ammunition; and probably not 
much left for the front gun either. 

Up again, aiming from below, Barry aligned the sights on the nearer of two machines close 
together; perhaps one pilot would be frightened into collision with the other. 

But that the pilot died before he could be frightened, the scheme would have succeeded. As it was, 
the enemy machine swung towards him, instead of away. Barry flung all his weight on the controls, 




but felt the slight jar as his swinging tailplane caught that of the other machine. In his mirror he could 
see the fragments from that brief contact fly outwards; and part of the German’s tailplane jammed in 
the leading edge of his own. 



A broken tailplane. It meant that he could no longer manoeuvre his aircraft, and the others could 
shoot him down at leisure. 

But there was little enough time to think about that. The aircraft swung earthwards in sickening 
curves, like a falling leaf. The roar of his useless engine rose to a scream. Feeling pleasantly tired, he 
leaned slowly forward and switched it off. 

The swinging curves grew smaller, sharper; at the end of each there was a jar which made Barry 
think that his head would break from his body. Instruments, map-racks, ammunition drums, tore loose 
from their places, rattled violently about the cockpit, and flung themselves out. 

Only the mirror remained in place. Since there was nothing to do but wait for the crash, he looked 
to see what Jonson was doing. 

The cockpit was empty. Half way down the fuselage towards the tail, Jonson clung to struts and 
wires by means of holes he had punched in the fabric. He was on his way to dislodge the German’s 
tailplane. 

Jonson’s weight so far aft steadied the aeroplane to a curving glide. Barry began to think that they 
might yet get down alive. They were still thousands of feet up, and a few miles from the lines, 
spouting flame and smoke in the evening hate. 

He looked up. The five remaining German pilots apparently regarded him as lost, and were headed 
for some aerodrome far behind the lines. 

Jonson’s struggle with the tailplane was successful, and the aeroplane straightened out, the wind 
singing in friendly fashion through the streamline wires. The controls were a tangle of useless cable; 
but Jonson, sitting astride the fuselage against the battered rudder, could keep the aircraft headed 
towards the lines. Far below they could hear the thunder of the guns along twenty miles of trenches. 
Barry suddenly bethought himself that, with the engine silent, Jonson would be able to hear him. 

“Can you hold on, old thing?” 

“Sure,” shouted Jonson. “What time is it?” 

“The clock’s got a bullet in it.” 

“What time is it by your wrist watch?” 

“Seven twenty-eight. I say, hold tight.” 



Anti-aircraft gunners had watched the broken aeroplane veer wildly about the sky, interested only 
in where it might crash; but when with steady glide it turned towards the lines, it became their duty to 
bring it down. 

The appalling crash of the shells was far more terrifying than when almost drowned by roaring 
engines. The first explosions were far above them. But even then, their blast rocked the tattered 
aeroplane till Barry feared that Jonson would fall off. 

Crrrump-crrrump! Two more below. The next two should just about blow them to smithereens. 

“Can you give the old rudder a shove, Jon?” 

“Hard-a-port, or something?” gasped Jonson, struggling to hold it over. 

The aeroplane slowly veered. For twenty seconds there was an agonizing silence; and then two 
more shells burst, apparently out of empty air, followed a second or two later by their ear-splitting 
crash. 

“Back again, Jon, if you can, or we won’t reach the lines.” 

The gunners followed them down the sky with a zig-zag trail of shell-bursts. They passed over the 
trenches so low that they could see pigmy figures cowering beneath the barrage. The aeroplane tossed 
wildly in the disturbed air, and Jonson clung to fuselage and rudder post with everything prehensile 
except his teeth. 

Shell-torn country slid past below them and faded into tangled fields, lined with broken trees; 
shattered houses, and then fields in which stacks still stood. 

“Where would you like to be crashed, skipper?” called Jonson. 

Barry grinned at him, and loosed the straps of his harness. He had not expected to live so long. 

“Not against a wall, or those trees. I leave it to you.” 

They skimmed over the trees. Both of them leaned over to see what kind of a field they would 
strike next, and so failed to see a haystack on the other side. The wheels ploughed into it with the 
crash of breaking timber; Jon and Barry left their places like pebbles from a catapult, and clove the 
stack torpedo-wise. They struggled up again to light and air, and roared with laughter at each other, 
unexpectedly alive and unbroken. 

“What time is it?” asked Jonson. “Seven thirty-two. Why?” 

“You said we’d be dead in ten minutes; and, you see, we aren’t.” 




THE ACE OF SPADES 

by 

W. E. JOHNS 

A “BIGGLES” STORY 

CAPTAIN BIGGLESWORTH, of 266 Squadron, R.F.C., known to his friends as “Biggies,” 
homeward bound from a solitary patrol, glanced casually at the watch on his instrument board. 
“Twelve-fifteen,” he mused, “just time to look in and have a word with Wilks before lunch.” He 
altered his course a trifle, and a few minutes later set his Sopwith Camel down neatly on the 
aerodrome of No. 287 Squadron, where his friend, Captain Wilkinson-more often referred to simply 
as “Wilks” — commanded a Flight of S.E.5’s. 

“Is Wilks about?” he called to a group of pilots who were lounging about the entrance to a hangar, 
in which the dim outlines of some square-nosed S.E.5’s could just be seen. 

“Hullo, Biggies! Yes, I think he’s down in the Mess,” was the reply. 

“Good enough, I’ll stroll down.” 

“Do you want your tanks filling?” 

“No thanks, laddie, I’ve plenty to see me home.” Biggies tossed his cap and goggles into his 
cockpit and walked quickly towards the Mess, where he found Wilks, with two or three members of 
his Flight, indulging in a pre-luncheon aperitif. 

“Ah— speak of the devil,” declared Wilks. 

“Do you often talk about yourself?” enquired Biggies. 

“Bah! When are your crowd going to knock a few Huns down?” grinned Wilks. 

“Just as soon as the Boche opposite to us have fixed up what few fellows we’ve left alive with 
some new machines. Why?” 

“We’ve got seven this week, so far.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” observed Biggies. “Well, you lot so seldom get a Hun that I suppose there is an 
excuse for you to get a bit chirpy. But you start riding too high on the cock-horse and you’ll stall and 
bruise yourselves. What about providing me with a little refreshment, somebody?” 



“The fact is, our new S.E.5a’s are a bit better than your Camels,” explained Wilks apologetically, 
as he ordered Biggies’ drink. 

“You think so, eh? Well, let me tell you something. I’d back a Bentley Camel against a long-nosed 
S.E., as a Hun-getter, any day.” 

“And let me tell you something,” declared Wilks, setting his glass down. “The worst S.E. in this 
Squadron could make rings round the best Camel you’ve got — ’cos why? Because we’ve got speed 
and height on you.” 

Biggies’ eyes glittered. “Well, speed and height aren’t everything,” he said shortly. “My kiteTl turn 
twice before you’re half way round the first turn. You think that over.” 

“You’d have to prove that.” 

“I’ll do that.” 

“How?” 

“Camera guns.” 

“When?” 

“Any time you like. Now seems to be the best time; there’s no need to wait, as far as I can see.” 

“How would you arrange it?” enquired Wilks curiously. 

“It doesn’t need any arranging. We take off with six films each and rendezvous over the aerodrome 
at ten thousand. No surprise tactics allowed. The show starts as soon as both pilots see each other, 
and ends as soon as the first man has got his six pictures. Then we’ll develop both films and tot up 
points for hits in the usual way.” 

“I’ll take that on!” cried Wilks, starting up. “I’ll show you whether a perishing, oil-swilling Camel 
can hold a candle to an S.E.” 

“Get ready, then. Your jaw will seize up one day, talking so much.” 

There was a general babble of voices and a move towards the door as everyone hurried out on to 
the aerodrome to watch the match. “Get one of your fitters to fix me up a gun,” Biggies told Wilks. 

“I’ll see to it.” 


II 

Ten minutes later the stage was set, and both pilots were ready to climb into their machines. 

“Rendezvous over the aerodrome you said?” queried Wilks. 

“That’s right; take off how you like. I’ll approach from the north and you come in from the south. It 
doesn’t matter about the sun, as the shooting doesn’t start until we see each other.” 

“Good enough.” 

“Wait a minute, though!” cried Biggies, suddenly remembering something. “Have you got any 
ammunition in your Vickers?” 

“No, they’re just being overhauled.” 

“Hold you hard a minute, then,” retorted Biggies. “I’ve got a full belt in mine and they weigh 
something. I’ll have them taken out and then we’ll be square.” 

It was the work of a moment for a fitter to remove the belt of ammunition, and both machines then 
took off amid the joyful applause of the assembled aerodrome staff, officers, and ack-emmas. 

Biggies headed away to the north, climbing as steeply as possible in order to reach the arranged 
altitude without loss of time. At eight thousand feet he swung round in a wide circle and headed back 
towards the aerodrome, knowing that he would be able to make the other two thousand feet by the 



time he reached it. He peered ahead through his centre section for the S.E., although he was still a 
long way away from the aerodrome, but Wilks had gone as far to the south as he had to the north, and 
they were still invisible to each other. 

Biggies was, of course, backing the manoeuvrability of the Camel against the slight pull in speed 
and ceiling held by the other. He hoped to beat Wilks on the turn, for the Camel’s famous right-hand 
turn, caused by the terrific torque of the rotary engine, was a very real advantage in a combat. That 
was really all he had in his favour, but it was chiefly upon that quality that he had developed his own 
technique in air fighting, and hoped to catch Wilks unprepared for the manoeuvre. 

Again he peered ahead for his opponent, and pressed gently on the rudder-bar to swing his nose 
clear from the head-on position. The movement may have saved his life. There came the shrill chatter 
of a machine-gun at point-blank range; at the same moment a stream of tracer poured between his 
wings. 

The shock was almost stunning in its intensity, so utterly unprepared was he for anything of the sort, 
and his actions for at least two seconds were purely automatic and instinctive. He kicked out his left 
foot hard, and dragged the joystick back into his right thigh. The Camel bucked like a wild horse, and 
before it came out he had recovered his composure and was looking for his aggressor. He had done 
quite a lot of thinking in the brief interval of the half-roll. His first impression was that Wilks had 
attacked him, thinking he had been seen, and by some accident ammunition had been left in his guns. 
But he dismissed the thought at once and knew that he had nearly fallen victim to a prowling Hun, 
operating for once in a while over the British side of the lines. That, he reasoned, could only mean 
that the Hun — if Hun it was — was an old hand at the game; a novice would hardly dare to take such 
a risk. 

If it was so, then he was by no means out of the wood, for unarmed, he could only make for the 
ground, an operation that would require a few minutes of time, a period of which the Hun, finding his 
fire was not returned, would certainly take full advantage. 

Then he saw him, an orange and black Fokker D.VH, with a large ace of spades painted on the side 
of his fuselage. Biggies brought the Camel round in a lightning turn that put him on the tail of the 
black-crossed machine for a few seconds. Automatically he sighted his guns and swore bitterly when 
his pressure on the Bowden lever produced no result. At that moment he thought he could have got his 
man, but there was no time for idle speculation. The Hun had reversed the position by a clever move, 
and a tattered skylight warned Biggies that he had better follow the old adage of running away if he 
wished to fight again another day. 




He spun, counted six turns, and came out. Instantly the chatter of guns sounded so close that he 
winced. He held the Camel in a dizzy turn for a minute, with the Hun racing behind him trying to bring 
his guns to bear, and then he spun again. All the time, at the back of his mind, was a fierce 
condemnation of his utter and inexcusable folly of flying without ammunition, and an equally fierce 
conviction that if he did succeed in reaching the ground alive, he would never again be guilty of such 
madness He spun for so long that he became giddy, and pulled out sluggishly. But the Hun was still 
with him, and he heard his bullets ripping through the spruce and canvas of his fuselage. 

For the first time in his life he nearly panicked. He twisted and turned like a minnow with a pike on 
his tail, losing height on every possible occasion, and finally sideslipped steeply into a field that 
appeared invitingly under him. He did not notice that a narrow ditch ran diagonally across the field, 
and it would have made no difference if he had. Fortunately, the Camel had nearly run to a stop when 
he reached it, so it suffered no serious damage. It lurched sickeningly, stopped dead, and cocked its 
tail up into the air. The prop disintegrated into flying splinters, mixed with clods of earth. 

Biggies was jerked forward and struck his nose on the padded ends of his guns with a force that 
made him “see stars.” He swore, tersely, but effectively, undid his safety belt, and looked up just in 
time to see the Hun waving him an ironic farewell. He watched it disappear into the distance, 
followed by a long trail of archie bursts, and then climbed out on to the ground to survey the damage. 
As he did so he noticed for the first time that a road bounded the field, over the hedge of which a 
number of Tommies were grinning at him. He heard a car pull up with a grinding of brakes, but he 
paid no attention to it until a sharp commanding voice brought him round with a jerk. No less than 
three red-tabbed officers were coming towards him; the first, an elderly, hard-faced man, wore the 
badges of a General. 

“My God! Here’s a General come to sympathize with me. I couldn’t bear it,” muttered Biggies to 
himself, and he was framing a suitable reply when the General spoke. The voice was not sympathetic; 
in fact, there was something in the tone of his voice that made him wince, and may have resulted in his 
subsequent attitude. 

“How long have you been in France,” began the General, coldly. 

“About eleven months, sir,” replied Biggies. 

“That seems to have been quite long enough.” 

Biggies stared, hardly able to believe his ears. Then, suddenly understanding the implication 
behind the General’s words, he froze, and clenched his teeth. 



“I witnessed the whole affair — I should hardly call it a combat — from start to finish,” went on 
the General contemptuously. “Not once did you make the slightest attempt to return the German’s fire. 
In fact, to put the matter still more clearly, you ran away. Am I right?” 

“Quite right, sir,” answered Biggies, frostily. 

“I thought so. That orange-and-black Fokker has been causing a lot of trouble over our side of the 
lines lately, and you had an admirable opportunity to shoot him down, such an opportunity that may 
not occur again. It is a pity you did not take advantage of it, but it would seem that he was the better 
man.” 

“It would seem so, sir.” 

“It would be futile to deny it,” went on the General, icily. “What is your name?” 

“Bigglesworth, sir.” 

“Squadron?” 

“Two-six-six, sir.” 

“At Maranique, I believe.” 

“That is so, sir.” 

“Very well. Report back to your unit at once.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The General turned on his heel, closely followed by his two aides. Biggies watched them go, sullen 
anger smouldering in his eyes. “Never been in the air in your lives, any of you. I’ll bet. You’d jump 
like cats if you heard a gun go off. Then, without asking why, you come and call me a coward,” he 
mused. “The fact is, I suppose that Hun has been shooting up your snug little Headquarters, and you 
don’t like it. You wouldn’t. Well, I hope he blows your dug-out as high as the Eiffel Tower, and I hope 
you’re inside it when he does,” he soliloquized, as he made his way slowly down the road in search 
of a telephone, to ask for transport to fetch him, and the wrecked Camel, home. 

Ill 

Major Mullen’s opening remark when, an hour later, he reported at the Squadron Office, was an 
inopportune one, particularly with Biggies in his present mood. Far from pouring oil on troubled 
waters, it added fuel to a conflagration. 

“You’ve let me down badly, Bigglesworth,” he began. 

Biggies drew a deep breath, and stiffened. This sort of talk from the General had merely irritated 
him, but that his own C.O. should doubt him put him in a cold fury. 

“You let a Hun run you into the ground without firing a shot at him.” The Major did not ask a 
question; he made a statement, and Biggies, who was about to explain the true facts of the case, shut 
up like an oyster. He made no reply. 

“You’ve broken your machine, I hear,” went on the C.O. 

“I have, sir.” 

“Brigadier-General Sir Hales-Morier, of Air Headquarters, has just been on the ’phone to me. I 
will spare your feelings by not repeating what he said, but I gather he proposes to post you to Home 
Establishment; in the meantime, he wants a report to-night from me on the matter. It is to reach him by 
6.30, so will you please make out your own report and let me have it by 5 o’clock.” 

“I will, sir.” 

“That’s all.” 



Biggies did not go to the Mess. Instead, seething with anger, he made his way moodily to the sheds. 
He stood on the deserted tarmac for a few minutes and then sent an ack-emma down to the Mess with 
a message to Algy Lacey, of his Flight, informing him that he was borrowing his machine and would 
be back some time. Then he took off and hedge-hopped — finding some satisfaction in the risks he 
took— to 287 Squadron, and told Wilks, who he found at lunch, just what had occurred. 

Wilks, who was about to pull Biggies’ leg in connection with his failure to turn up at the appointed 
place, swore luridly. 

“What are you going to do about it?” he asked. “Do? Nothing — not a blessed thing.” 

“You might have told your Old Man about only having celluloid in your guns.” 

“I’m making no excuses to anybody; people can think what they like. Brass-hats should either ask 
why, or look at a fellow’s record before they jump down his throat, and mine isn’t too bad, although I 
say it myself.” 

“They’ll think you’ve lost your nerve and send you home,” observed Wilks soberly. 

“Let ’em. I’d as soon be busted by a ham-fisted pupil at an F.T.S. (Flying Training School) as have 
my inside perforated by explosive bullets. We’ll be able to finish that little duel sometime when you 
come home on leave.” 

“Don’t talk rot. You go and tell Mullen that you hadn’t any ammunition, or I will.” 

“You mind your own blooming business, Wilks,” Biggies told him coldly, and refusing an invitation 
to stay to lunch, returned to his Camel. 

He swept into the air in a climbing turn, so steep that if his engine had conked the story of his war 
exploits would have ended there and then; he knew it perfectly well, and derived a bitter sort of 
satisfaction from the knowledge. But his engine continued to give full revs., and on a wide open 
throttle he climbed in ever-increasing circles. He knew precisely where he was, for as one landmark 
disappeared from view he picked up another, although this procedure was purely automatic, and 
demanded no conscious thought. Yet where he was going he did not know; he was simply flying for 
the sake of flying. In his present frame of mind he had no desire to talk to anyone, least of all of his 
own Squadron. So he continued to climb, thinking about the affair of the morning. 

It was a burst of white archie about two hundred yards ahead that brought him out of his reverie. It 
was only a single burst, and as it was British archie it could only mean one thing — a signal. 
Mentally thanking the gunners for what should have been quite unnecessary, he scanned the sky around 
quickly for the hostile machine that he knew must be in the vicinity, and was just in time to see a 
vague shadow disappear into the eye of the sun. It had gone too quickly for him to recognize the type, 
but as he could see no other machines in the sky, he assumed it was an enemy. 

Now a newcomer to the game would have turned at once, and thus made it clear to the stalker — if 
stalker it was — that he had been observed; but Biggies did nothing of the sort. He did certain things 
quickly, but he held straight on his course. The first thing he did was to pull up the handle of his C.C. 
gear and fire two or three shots to satisfy himself that the guns were working; then he twisted round in 
his seat as far as his thick flying kit and the cramped space would permit, and squinted through his 
extended fingers in the direction of the sun. The glare was blinding, but by just keeping the ball of his 
thumb over the blazing disc and opening his fingers only wide enough to get a blurred view through 
the bristles of his gauntlet, he was able to search the danger zone. He picked out a straight-winged 
machine, in silhouette, end on, and knew that the enemy pilot was just launching his attack. 

Not by a single movement of joystick or rudder did he reveal that he had spotted the attacker; he 



watched its approach coolly. Only when the Hun, who now appeared as a thick black spot, was about 
three hundred yards away, did he push his joystick forward for more speed; then, when he judged that 
the other was about to fire, he made a lightning Immelmann turn. He knew that at that moment the 
enemy pilot would be squinting through his sights, and the disappearance of the Camel from his 
limited field of view would not unduly alarm him 

In this he was correct. The Boche, thinking he had a “sitter,” wasted three precious seconds looking 
for him in his sights, and it was the sharp stutter of Biggies’ guns that warned him of his peril, and sent 
him half rolling wildly. 

Now it is a curious fact that, although Biggies had been thinking about his orange-and-black 
acquaintance of the morning when the archie gunners had fired their well-timed shot, all thought of 
him went out of his head when he realized that he was being stalked; so it was with something of a 
mild shock, swiftly followed by savage exultation, that he saw the well-remembered colours through 
his sights as he took the Hun broadside on and grabbed his Bowden lever, 

The pilot of the black-crossed machine came out of his lifesaving manoeuvre, looking around with a 
speed born of long experience. He saw the Camel anywhere but where he expected to find him, and in 
the last place he hoped to find him — on his tail. But he was, as Biggies had assumed, no novice at 
the game, and did not allow the British machine to retain the coveted position long enough to do him 
any harm. Biggies did actually get in a quick burst just as the other machine darted out of his sights, 
but it was ineffective, and the duel began in earnest, both pilots aware that it could only end in the 
downfall of one of them. 

They were evenly matched, although Biggies, smarting from his reprimand of the morning — for 
which, rightly or wrongly, he blamed the pilot of the orange machine — fought with a ferocity that 
would not have been possible in a normal cold-blooded battle. He hit the other machine several 
times, but without causing it any apparent damage, and he took several shots through his own 
empennage in return. 



The fight had opened over the British side of the lines, the Hun evidently repeating his tactics of the 
morning, but a fairly strong wind was carrying both machines towards the pock-marked, barren strip 
of no-man’s-land. Naturally, this was not to Biggies’ liking, for unless the Hun made a bad mistake, 
which was hardly to be expected, he would soon be fighting with enemy territory below. So, 
gambling on the Hun repeating the tactics he had followed during the encounter of the morning, he 
deliberately spun. As he hoped, the other machine followed him Twisting his head round, he could 



see the Hun spinning down behind him. He counted six turns, came out, and instantly spun the other 
way. This time, however, he allowed the machine to make only one turn; he pulled it out into a loop, 
half rolled on to even keel on top of the loop, and to his intense satisfaction saw the Hun go spinning 
past him. The short spin had caught him off his guard, and as he came out, Biggies thrust home his 
attack. He deliberately held his fire until it was impossible to miss, and then fired one of the longest 
bursts he ever fired in his life. 

The Hun jerked upwards, fell off on to its wing, and spun. Biggies was taking no chances. He 
followed it down without taking his eyes off it for an instant, in case it was a ruse. But it was no ruse. 
The orange Fokker went nose first into the ground with its engine full on, and Biggies stiffened in his 
seat as he watched that fearful crash. He circled for a minute or two, looking for a suitable place to 
land; it was not his usual practice to look at unpleasant sights too closely, but on this occasion an idea 
had struck him, and he had a definite object in view. 

He saw people hurrying towards the crash from all points of the compass, and put the Camel down 
in an adjacent field and joined the hurrying crowd. His great fear was that the wreck would be 
removed piecemeal by souvenir hunters before he could reach it, but he found an officer on the spot 
when he got there, and the machine lay exactly as it had fallen. 
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It was five o’clock when he reported to the Squadron Office. 

Major Mullen looked up from his desk as he entered. “Ah, you’ve brought your report,” he said. 

“Er — yes, sir.” 

“Good. First of all, though, you had better read what I have said. Here is the minute; I shall attach 
your report to it.” 

Biggies took the buff sheet and felt his face go red with shame as he read an eulogy of his conduct 
and exploits since he had joined the Squadron. The C.O., he knew, must have gone to considerable 
trouble in the matter, for he had looked up a large number of combat reports — not all his own and 
pinned them to the minute. Further, he had evidently been in communication with Major Paynter, for a 
lengthy report from his old C.O. was also attached. 

Biggies did not read it all through, but laid it on the C.O.’s desk. “Thank you, sir,” he said quietly, 
“but I’m afraid I don’t deserve such praise.” 

“That is for me to decide,” replied the C.O. Then, with a quick change of tone, he added, “What on 
earth possessed you to behave like that this morning, and before such an audience, too?” 

A slow smile spread over Biggies’ face. “Well, the fact of the matter is, sir,” he said sheepishly, “I 
was in the air without any ammunition. It sounds silly, I know, but I had arranged to fight a camera gun 
duel with Wilks — that is, Wilkinson, of 287, who claimed that his S.E. was better than my Camel.” 

Then why, in the name of heaven, didn’t you tell that interfering old fool — no, I don’t mean that — 
why didn’t you tell the General so?” 

Biggies shrugged his shoulders. “I find it hard to argue with people who form their own opinions 
before they know the facts.” 

“Like that, was it?” 

“Just like that, sir.” 

“I see. Well, let me have your report.” 

“I’m afraid it’s rather a bulky one, sir,” replied Biggies, struggling with something under his tunic. 



The C.O. stared in wide-eyed amazement. “What in the name of goodness have you got there?” he 
gasped. 

Biggies slowly unfolded a large sheet of orange fabric on which was painted the Maltese Cross, 
and beside it an Ace of Spades. He laid it on the C.O.’s desk. “That, sir, is the hide of the hound who 
made me bust my Camel this morning. I chanced to meet him again this afternoon, and on that occasion 
I had lead in my guns. I think H.Q. will recognize that Ace of Spades, and perhaps it will speak 
plainer than words. I’m not much of a hand with a pen, anyway.” 



FRIGHTFULLY BRIGHT 

by 

KENNETH QUINTREL 

JOHN BRIGHT, his name was. But all the Squadron called him “Frightfully Bright.” 

He turned his aeroplane in slow circles, and peered through the mist. Far below, its veil was 
spangled by gun flash and Very lights. The face of France, torn by trench line and shell hole, 
resembled that of some beauty who has been out all night. 

But for the fog, the aeroplanes of his Squadron would be questing along the railway lines into 
occupied country, investigating every station and junction, lest troops entraining there should be 
launched against our tired battalions. 

For days the aircraft, eyes of the armies, had brought home no information. Headquarters were 
getting peevish about it; and if the fog cleared by evening, they were quite capable of ordering flying 
by night. Flying by night, on a Friday, March the 13th! Bright sighed, shrugged his big shoulders, and 
throttled back to descend. 

Strong as a pedigree bull, and just about as quick-witted, Frightfully Bright fitted his nickname. 
He rather liked a scrap, being not yet war-weary; Archie, the anti-aircraft gun, had no terrors for him. 
But night-flying he hated; no amount of skill in flying and air fighting would save him from the dangers 
of the dark; and his worst nightmare was a dream of engine failure at night, the wrong side of the 
lines. 

He turned uncertainly this way and that, searching for his own aerodrome; and finding it, dived 
more steeply into the thickening mist, like some silver fish slanting deeper into a dark pool. 

On the ground the mist was thicker than ever, Bright congratulated himself; and then blushed 
because it was his duty to know what was happening on the other side of the lines and nobody knew. 
The enemy had all day, as well as all night, to move crowded trains to different points of the line, to 
throng the junctions with troops, to march his men from billets along roads no longer spied upon from 
the air. 

Bright strode across to the orderly room; he thought of similar rooms the other side of the lines, 
with lights gleaming as redly through the fog, where enemy staff officers plotted their troop moves on 
paper marked “Secret.” It was all too rare that such papers came, by accident or by agent, into British 
hands, 

As if in answer to his thoughts, there was a whirr of wings above his head; and a lone carrier- 
pigeon circled the loft on the roof of the orderly room, and entered rather doubtfully. 
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“What’s the weather now?” asked his Commanding Officer as Bright’s big frame filled the 
doorway. 

“Rotten, sir, and getting worse.” 

The C.O. turned over some papers on his table. A little man, like a rapier, he stood at his work, as 
if better to direct the destinies of his Squadron and the infantry he served. For Destiny dwelt in the 
papers that ebbed and flowed upon the desk before him: orders from Headquarters, brought by mud- 



bespattered despatch riders; records of enemy aircraft downed; pencilled lists, dropped sadly on the 
table by Flight Commanders, of gallant pilots killed and missing; or dramatic little notes brought by 
pigeon from occupied country 

“The Clerk of the Weather says the fog will lift,” said the C.O., having found the paper he sought. 
“I’m looking for someone to cross the lines to-night, and you’re duty pilot.” 

“To-night, sir?” Bright looked through the windows at the mist, and back to the Commanding 
Officer. “It’s frightfully misty. We can’t fly to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, we can. That is, we’ve got to. If it clears, I’d like a volunteer; if it doesn’t, I’ll go 
myself.” 

Bright took a firm grip of his surging emotions. 

“I’ll go, sir. I’m frightfully keen.” He blushed. “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

“That’s all right,” smiled the C.O. “I’ll believe you without the ‘frightfully’. I want you to take a 
spy and his pigeons to some quiet place in enemy country, and drop him overboard by parachute.” 

Bright gulped. “Is that all, sir?” 

“And then come back yourself. We don’t want to lose you, but we think you ought to go,”’ he 
quoted grimly. 
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The telephone at his elbow rattled. 

“Yes,” snapped the C.O. into the mouthpiece, and after a pause, “bring it down.” 

An orderly entered, bearing a carrier-pigeon expertly held in one hand. The bird blinked at the 
bright lights, but made no struggles to escape. 

“What is it?” asked the C.O. 

“It’s a red chequer hen, sir,” answered the orderly, looking affectionately at his charge. 

“The message, I mean, man,” rasped the C.O. 

“Being a strange bird, sir, I didn’t take it off. It’s not one of ours.” 

He detached the precious cylinder and handed it across the table. The Commanding Officer 
slipped the message out, and picked up a magnifying glass. 

“It’s in French,” he said at last, and translated slowly: “Something is going to happen. Send my 
uncle, quick.” 




THE DOG FIGHT 

A Picture by STANLEY ORTON BRADSHAW 

The large air fights which became daily occurrences over the battle line in France during the final 
eighteen months of the war were known as “Dog Fights.” In 1917 and 1918, both the Germans and the 
British patrolled with much larger formations than previously, and when these large formations met, 
sometimes over one hundred machines, a dog fight followed. 

In this instance we glimpse one small section of such a conflict, the machines being Spads and 
Fokker D.VTTs, both redoubtable fighting machines in their day. Though D.VU's were not seen at the 
front before April or May of 1918, and not in numbers until even later, the Spads must be some of the 
last to be seen over the line. 
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“Conveys nothing to me,” he continued; and then to the orderly, “let the bird go when the weather 
clears. I’d like to know where she goes, if you can trace her. Here, put the message back.” 

“Something is going to happen,” repeated the C.O. thoughtfully, and looked at, or rather through, 
Frightfully Bright as the door closed behind the orderly. 

“Isn’t that what we want to know, sir?” 

“No, it’s not. I want to know where they are going to strike, and when, and with how many men, 
and I’m blest if I know how to get it. However, that’s not your trouble.” 

He jabbed his finger on his bell. There entered a fat little Frenchman much in need of a shave, in 
the blue blouse of the peasant class, and wearing earth-stained sabots. He looked as though he had not 


a care in the world; Bright was supremely envious of his happy air, his twinkling eyes, and of the 
care-tree patience with which he waited for the C.O. to speak. 

“This is Monsieur 249, Bright, one of the most reliable of our agents.” 

The little man bowed, smiled up at Bright, and offered his hand. 

“How do you do, sir? I hope we shall have a nice flight.” 

Bright felt as though he could have bitten the man’s hand instead of shaking it; flying in the dark 
with an agent to be dropped the other side of the lines was not exactly his idea of a nice flight. But he 
smiled as cordially as he could, and waited for further instructions. 

“He knows a good field,” continued the C.O. “Drift over it at about three thousand feet up, and 
he’ll drop over when he’s ready. He is frightened of the propeller; if you land, and the engine stops, I 
don’t know how you’ll get it started again.” 

“How does he get back, sir?” 

“Through Holland, in a month or two; but all his information is stale.” 

“The pigeons, though?” 

“Quick enough, but scrappy and incomplete. They often get shot down.” 

Bright had a noble resolve. He unburdened it quickly before he had time to change his mind. 

“How would it do if I went down and waited for him, sir?” 

“Certainly not,” snapped the C.O. “If you land, and turn over in a strange field, you’ll both be 
killed; and if you aren’t you’ll be shot. Far too much risk.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“That’s all, then. Start at nine. If you have engine failure, burn the aeroplane, and especially the 
parachute and the pigeon basket. Let all the birds go; and I’ll see you in about seven years from now.” 

The agent passed through the open door, and Bright saluted, and turned to follow him The C.O. 
called him back. 

“This is no parlour game, Bright,” he said, in a low voice and it’s very sporting of you to go so 
willingly. Try to teach 249 how to pull the propeller round before you go.” 

d/ 
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Bright was still engaged on this when at nine o’clock the C.O. arrived, watch in hand. 

Risking his life in occupied country was as nothing to the terror the propeller inspired in the little 
Frenchman. He would give it a half-hearted pull and leap away from it before there was any chance 
of its moving; and he put out his hand towards it as though the aircraft might suddenly turn and rend 
him. 

“Give it up,” ordered the C.O. “You aren’t going to land, I hope; and if you do, you’ll have to 
keep your engine running. Got the parachute?” 

Monsieur 249 struggled into the straps of his parachute, the fixed lines were fastened to the 
fuselage, and he climbed stifly to his seat. An orderly handed up the precious basket of pigeons. 

Bright slipped on his short leather coat, felt for the automatic pistol on his thigh, and climbed in 
after him. The engine, previously warmed up, started with the first real pull. He looked to the C.O. for 
permission to go, waved his hand to the mechanics as a signal to pull away the chocks that stopped 
the wheels, and took off across the dark aerodrome. 

Despite his fears, the flight was uneventful enough. The mist had vanished; the engine ran sweetly, 
its warm breath coming back to him on the cool wind of their passage. In an hour, the agent patted 



Bright on the shoulder, and pointed down to where the outline of a large field was indicated by its 
dark edges. The noise of the engine died away as Bright throttled down, and began to lose height in a 
slow spiral. 

Behind him he could hear the agent moving about the aftercockpit, collecting his basket of 
pigeons, and adjusting his parachute before he jumped overboard. Bright’s eyes were on his 
instruments as the height indicator needle fell from ten thousand feet to nine, to eight, seven, six . . . 
the slow minutes dragged by. When it came to three thousand, Bright would give his passenger the 
signal to climb out. He turned to see that the agent was ready, and found him trying to free the fixed 
line from one of the controls, in which it had become entangled. 



Bright took his feet off the rudder, and his hand from the control column, and unfastened his safety 
belt. Together they pulled at the cord, shook it, and jerked it, but it would not free, and there was an 
insufficient length to allow the agent jump over with safety. If the fixed line broke when he jump the 
parachute would not be withdrawn from its case, and he would not be a very useful agent when he 
landed. 

The aeroplane, continuing its uncontrolled glide, was now at only three thousand feet, and it was 
time for the man to jump. The only alternative was to land, on unknown ground, in the dark. 
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Instantly all the possibilities of the situation flashed through Bright’s mind. He had only the word 
of the agent that there were no holes or dips that would make the field unsafe for landing. The aircraft 
might turn over and catch fire; he did not mind being killed, but he objected to being burnt to death. 

He looked again at the height indicator, and at the ground; less than a thousand feet to go. He 
decided to risk a landing, and gloomily continued to spiral down, making wide and soundless sweeps 
over the borders of the field. He trusted that no sentry was watching, and waiting to pot at him or to 
raise an alarm as soon as the aircraft was stationary. 

The whistling of the streamline wires fell by semi-tones until they only hummed, the trees 
skimmed past below his wings, and the wheels declined gently into the tangled grass. Taking immense 
care, he made a perfect landing, with never a bump. They were down in enemy country, sixty miles 
behind the lines. 

Bright heaved a sigh of relief, and at once realized that it was a little premature. In taking such 
thought with his landing, he had neglected his throttle, and the engine had stopped. Now he would 



have to waste time persuading the agent to pull the propeller round. But it did not seem to him that the 
agent would make a better show of it in the dark, when at any moment might be captured and shot out 
of hand, than he had an hour ago on a safe and well-lighted aerodrome. Bright heaved a sigh of a 
different kind. 

He need not have worried about the agent; who, after wrestling with his parachute straps, had 
hurled the accursed package from his shoulders, seized his basket of pigeons, leaped from the 
aircraft, and disappeared into the dark. In the stillness, all Bright could hear was the creak-creak of 
his basket as he ran. 

The creaking died away. Bright listened intently for other sounds. The night was intensely still; 
after so many months within sound of the never ceasing thunder of the guns, it felt odd to hear them no 
longer; and instead of the sentry’s challenge, the deep drone of aero-engines, or the rattle of a machine 
gun, there was only the chirrup of a grasshopper, or the cheep of some sleepy bird. 

He turned the switch of the stationary engine to the off position, set the throttle for starting, and 
whisked the propeller round as though he had been a mechanical starter. Back to the cockpit to switch 
on; now he only wanted a clod or a stone to chock the wheels. He searched around for something 
which would do to stave off his being run over by his own aeroplane. 

Half stooping, he stood as if frozen. A sound, as if someone were running towards him; it grew 
into the beat of running feet, accompanied by sobbing breaths. He would never be able to fend off 
attack, and start up as well. He snatched at the pistol on his thigh, but held his fire. A grey shape 
showed against the dark trees, became the flutter of a dress, and stumbled to his feet; it was a girl. 

ov vjv 

He pushed the pistol back into its holster, and stood her on her feet as though she had been a doll. 
She clung to his arm for support. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. She held one hand to her throat, still gasping for breath. “It is 
the Boche. He comes after me.” 



Bright’s hand fell again to his pistol, and he peered into the darkness. 

“Where?” 

“Non, non, M’sieu, not yet. But I just saw my uncle. He said you would help me.” 
“The deuce he did,” said Bright. How did the uncle know he was here, anyway? 
“Well, why doesn’t your uncle help you?” he asked. 


















She looked surprised. “He has very important business.” 

“I say, I like that,” burst out Bright. 

She clapped her hands with relief. “You like it? Then it is all right. You will take me in your 
aeroplane?” 

Bright had a vision of the C.O.’s face, when he should find that a pretty girl had been brought a 
joy-ride of sixty miles from one side of the lines to the other. 

“No,” he said, with decision. “It is impossible.” 

“Oh, M’sieu,” wailed the girl, and sank to her knees in utter despair. Her clasped hands touched 
his holster, and instantly she was up again, gripping the pistol. 

“Then I will shoot myself.” She turned it towards her breast. 

Bright capitulated. He could not stay all night arguing. 

“All right,” he groaned, “give me the pistol, and get in. Here, you can’t fly like that.” 

He slipped off his leather coat, helped her into it, and guided the small foot into the foothold. She 
could not sit down in the cockpit on account of the discarded parachute. He wrenched it out, snapped 
the fixed line with one furious jerk, and kicked the whole thing into the darkness. This relieved his 
feelings somewhat. 

Alow cry burst from the girl’s lips. “He comes.” 
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From only a few yards away there came the jingle of sword-belt and spurs, and the glint of a 
helmet. Bright could not bring himself to shoot down a single man in cold blood. Instead, he advanced 
on tiptoe towards the new-comer, and put the whole of his sixteen stone behind a single blow to the 
point of the German’s chin. Bright did not even wait to see him hit the ground, but hurried off towards 
the propeller. 

“Oh, M’sieu,” called the girl, urgently. 

“What is it now?” 

“That officer, he is valuable. He has papers.” 

Bright turned back, and tripped over the parachute. It provided some eighty square yards of strong 
silk and innumerable cords. Probably the best thing would be to take the German home as a souvenir. 

He ripped the package open, and rolled the parachute round the unconscious man till he looked 
like a great cocoon. Carrying the bundle to the aeroplane, he laid it across the wing close to the 
fuselage, and with a few turns of the silk cords made it fast to the under-carriage struts. 

This done, he turned to the propeller and gave it one mighty heave. The engine burst into 
uproarious life, and as he had forgotten to chock the wheels, the aeroplane leaped forward. Bright 
hurled himself clear of the whirling propeller, and was promptly knocked flat by the wing. With a 
superhuman effort he caught the stirrup foothold as it passed, hauled himself up, and scrambled into 
the cockpit just in time to throttle back before they hit the end of the field. The French girl probably 
thought that this was the usual method of starting an engine. 

He felt suddenly quite tired, and sick to death of this part of France. He jammed on full rudder, 
spun round, and opened up his engine, sweating lest his wheels should run into some hole, and he 
should be stuck on the wrong side of the lines with the lady and the Boche instead of Monsieur 249. 



He was still sweating, an hour later, when he landed on his own aerodrome. A sergeant and some 
mechanics hurried to meet him, and seized the wing tips to bring the aircraft to rest. 

His fair passenger dropped gracefully from the after-cockpit. 

“Take away from him his papers.” She grimaced at the German in his silk cocoon, and hurried 
away into the darkness, followed by the astonished glances of the men. 

“Here, I say” broke from Frightfully Bright involuntarily, but that was all. It would not look well 
if he ran after her, and he could not order the sergeant to do so. It was not till some minutes 
afterwards that he remembered his flying coat, which now looked as though it would be a total loss. 

But he still had the German officer. 

“Put him in the guard room, sergeant,” he commanded loftily; and then, remembering something of 
the procedure with drunken soldiers, added, “Take his boots off, and remove the contents of his 
pockets.” 
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Bright did not sleep very well for the hours of the night which remained. By morning the fog was 
down again; it weighed on his soul and made him feel depressed. The previous night’s work looked 
much worse when viewed in the dull yellow light of a wintry day, instead of by star-shine. 

His batman produced his prisoner’s greatcoat, field boots, sword, and a trayful of oddments from 
his pockets. The girl was right about the papers. There were sheets of spidery writing and reams of 
type. The fellow must have been composing the story of his life and getting it typed as he went along. 

Bright turned over the papers idly, but could not understand a single word; however, the C.O. 
would be able to translate; and with the bundle of papers in his hand he dragged himself unwillingly 
towards the orderly room. 
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The C.O. nodded and smiled as he entered; probably he would cease to smile when he heard the 
whole story. 

The pigeon orderly was explaining that he had traced the strange bird. 

“Where did it go?” asked the C.O. “The loft on top of the big bakery, sir.” 

“I see.” The C.O. looked at Bright. “The baker is the brother of 249; so someone sent the bird to 
the baker to ask that 249 should cross the lines at once.” 

The C.O. nodded to the orderly, who saluted and withdrew; and turned to Bright. “Well, did you 
get him safely there?” 

It was just like Frightfully Bright to tell his story wrong way about, and he began by remarking 
diffidently that he had brought a lady back from the other side of the lines. 

“Well,” snapped the C.O., “it’s not every female spy who is lucky enough to find some young fool 
to fly her over. How on earth did she persuade you to take her?” 

Bright felt as though the C.O.’s gimlet eyes pierced right into his muddled brain, and there made 
confusion worse confounded. But he managed to produce part of the previous night’s conversation. 

“She said the Boche was after her, and her uncle had sent her to me.” 

The C.O. visibly thawed; in fact, he almost smiled. 

“Her uncle? Oh, Monsieur 249. I don’t think any of his females are officially in our employ. She 
must have been trying to vamp some German officer into giving away some information, and got 



frightened. Hence her pigeon message to the baker. So she will be staying with him. Did you ask 
her?” 

“She went away too quickly, sir.” 

The C.O. grinned maliciously. “She couldn’t kiss you suppose, with all the men there. Is that all?” 

At the idea of being compulsorily kissed, Bright blushed furiously. As a diversion, he pointed out 
of the window to where a tradesman’s van, largely lettered in white and gold, slid silently to rest at 
the door of Headquarters. 

“There she is, sir.” 

His companion in adventure stepped from the van, followed by a huge man in black, known to the 
Squadron as “old Yard - o’ - bread.” Bright kept well in the background as they entered the office, 
were welcomed by the C.O. and provided with seats; and when the girl discovered him and smiled 
gratefully, his round face became the exact colour of the sun in fog. 

The C.O. turned to the baker. “Have you any news of your brother, our friend 249?” 

The baker waved his hands airily, “In time ’e will come back all right. But what news he bring is 
notting to my niece. N’est-ce pas, Marie ?” 

The girl was as brief as ever. “Every day that high German officer pester me. He know all their 
plans; so when my uncle 249 come, I run across the field to the aeroplane.” 

The C.O. nodded. “Can you remember what the plans were?” 

The girl turned great eyes on Frightfully Bright. “That German is a Colonel of the Staff. He has 
them all.” 

“That’s no use to me,” snapped the C.O. “We haven’t got him here.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” stammered Bright apologetically. “I b-brought him with me.” 

The C.O. for once was speechless. But the girl turned anxiously on Bright. 

“The Boche? Pah! What does he matter? It is his papers. Where are they?” 

Bright, who had been standing at ease with the papers behind his back, produced them with the 
surprised air of a conjurer who has drawn the wrong animal from his hat. 

The C.O. snatched them from him, and spun through the sheets. “Treasure trove!” he shouted, his 
thin face red with excitement. “All their operation orders.” 

Operation orders! All their plans for nearly a month ahead; the movement of every battalion, 
brigade and division for miles along the front; the exact points and the times at which they would 
attack; when and where their batteries would lay down their deadly barrages; on what aerodromes 
their aircraft would assemble, and at what hours they would leave the ground. Treasure trove, indeed! 

The C.O. wrenched his enthralled eyes from the enemy plans, and pressed both his hands on all 
the bell pushes at once. Adjutant and orderlies arrived at a run, and the C.O.’s orders crackled like 
machine-gun fire. 

“I want to take this lady and her uncle to Headquarters. Get my car round at once. In another car 
send the German officer under suitable guard. When I’ve left, ring up H.Q. and say I’d like to see the 
General immediately I arrive. Bright, I don’t think I need you. Jolly good night’s work.” 

While the C.O. grabbed hat and gloves, the girl stole across to Bright and offered him both hands 
in a simple little speech of gratitude. 

“I was afraid,” she concluded, “that after all my uncle’s trouble, you might not take me and that 
high Colonel.” 

Bright looked blank. “Your uncle’s trouble?” 



“But yes,” she smiled. “Was it not clever of him to get his parachute tangled with your aeroplane, 
so that you should land for me?” 



MAD MIDNIGHT 

by 

ARCH WHITEHOUSE 

IT is night, and the betraying star shells cast silver blobs across the battered trenches at Mericourt, on 
the Somme. They crawled across two countries from the North Sea to the awe-stricken frontier of 
Switzerland. And here at Mericourt was the usual desolation, the shattered vegetation, rotting 
sandbags and duckboards, and worst of all, the battered remains of what had once been men. 

For nearly four years fighting had been going on here. Regiments, divisions, army corps and 
brigades had come and gone. Most of them in a welter of blood, the concussion of high explosive or 
the reeking lung-devouring poison gas. 

For four days now a new division had come into this section. New men, tall and with the carriage 
of those who had not spent weary months stooping past broken parapets. Fresh faces, faces unlined 
with hours of tedious staring out through tangles of barbed wire and through look-out slits in 
earthworks. Enthusiastic men, none of whom had experienced weary days and nights of tension, 
seeking that which seemed never destined to arrive: the end of it all. 

The 46th, or the Royal Ramrods of the Midland Division, were the new men who had been 
brigaded with the old hands to help break the Hindenburg Line at Mericourt. 

It was all new, but tingly and exciting. They had ambulance trains sweeping south-west with their 
cargoes of battered humanity, but it had not broken their spirit. They had relieved a muddy, 
discouraged, but not beaten Australian division that had tottered out for a few days of rest; leaving 
them with words of warning and brief cheerful wishes for the best of luck, and comradely slaps on the 
back. 

This was four days before. Since then, many things had happened; occurrences that had driven 
men mad; unbelievable incidents that sent battalion and regimental commanders screeching into field 
phones for advice and explanation. The Ramrods wished the Aussies were back, a dozen times over. 
They could have their H. I. and J sectors in front of Mericourt, if this was the sort of thing that went 
on up here on the Somme. 

For four nights now the same thing had happened. At midnight on the dot a madman in a British 
Camel had swept out of the sky and had raked their trenches with two flame-tipped guns. Men were 
beaten down as they crouched against the revette work and fire-steps. Runners in communication 
trenches and sentries in sapheads, were hit. For fifteen minutes this went on, causing damage to men 
and morale. 

“I can’t make it out,” complained a little gunner of the Machine Gun Corps, who had been 
attached to the division for M.G. defence work. “It’s a British plane, but it ain’t got no squadron 
markin’ on’t. Never in all me born days ’ave I seen anything like it.” 

But he had a pot at it just the same. He always did, just to show the fool pilot that he was firing on 
the wrong blokes. The gun was elevated and he sent a broadside into the screeching Camel. As usual, 
nothing happened, and the Tommies of the Midland Division crawled into their dugouts with strange 
unkind thoughts for their R.A.F. brothers-in-arms. 

Eventually the unknown pilot sheered off and screeched away to the south-west. 



“That’s the strange part of it,” growled a lean sergeant. “If he barged off into Jerry’s side, I could 
understand it, but he don’t. He goes back to some R.A.F. outfit behind here.” 

That was one of the strange angles to it all, but there was more; and Colonel Gregory Nethersole 
Tarrant of the Ramrods was not backward in having his say about it all. For instance, he got one of the 
British Fourth Army staff on the wire and explained it further. 

“Well, something ought to be done about it. It seems to me that you gentlemen could trace two of 
your planes somehow.” 

“Two of them?” gasped the voice on the other end of the wire. “I thought you said there was one.” 

“One, yes!” bellowed Colonel Tarrant. “One that dives on our trenches, and another comes along 
a few minutes later and gives the enemy Merry Christmas. There’s two of them! How the devil do you 
expect we can do wire patrols and get the information we want, when these two fools keep the 
Germans on edge like that? We have a Saxon division in front of us now, and you know what the 
Saxons are. Nothing like the Prussians. They’ll sit reasonably quiet as long as we do.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” answered the British Intelligence man, “but are you sure that they are two 
different machines?” 

“No. But the Artillery observers in here with us are certain. Seems that while they are flying the 
same type ships, one flies in a different manner from the other. I can’t tell how they know, but they 
seem to have a logical explanation for it. They all look alike to me. It’s happened for three nights 
running now. Can’t you do something about it?” 

“We’ve checked up on every Camel squadron on the front. Every plane has been accounted for. 
They might be captured ships, but you say that after strafing the line, they both return into the British 
lines.” 

“That’s right, and unless you do something about it at once, I’m going to take my troops out of 
here.” 

Be sane, man! You can’t do that. The division you relieved has been in the line for twenty-seven 
days. They’re completely exhausted and can’t get their regiments brought up to proper battle strength 
for at least two days . . . that is in time for . . . well, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, but how in the name of goodness can we carry out our patrols and prepare the wire, 
if these two silly devils continue to keep Fritz on his toes all night? Put yourself in my place!” 

“I’m sorry, sir. I quite appreciate your position, new in the line and all that. We’ll make another 
search right away and try to do something about it.” 

“Well, don’t go blotto and put another million fools over us at night to watch for him That will 
give the show away completely. Do your investigating from the squadron bases. They’ve got to fly 
from somewhere.” 

And with that, Colonel Tarrant hung up and crept to his dugout door. The airman who the troops 
had dubbed “Mad Midnight” would be over in a minute. His predecessor had gone into the blackness 
beyond Arras five minutes before with a torrent of verbal venom hurled at his tail. The “Black Bat” 
they had named him, for his bat-like darting flight as he swept his curtain of fire into the British 
trenches. “Mad Midnight” was a different type entirely. 

( 1 ) 

His rotary wail was audible now, screeching in from the west. Colonel Tarrant crept out and 
climbed upon an ammunition box, with a company commander at his heels. He was as interested in 



the actions of this man as every infantry man under him. 

Finally they spotted him as he passed under a fleecy scarf of white cloud. There was the first 
chattering burst as he tested his guns. Then he started. 

With a dull moan the engine died out and the nose of the Camel went down. Dead for a pill-box 
that could pour out a broadside of enfilade fire on any attacking troops. The narrow black slit of its 
gun opening was the bullseye. The Tommies crouched on the fire-step saw him and watched the 
spluttering tracer find its way into the narrow aperture. They heard screams amid the storm of 
ricocheting lead. 

Up the plane swept again with a screech of wires a bellow of an opened engine. “Mad Midnight” 
was “on” guns were warm now, and he carried out his mad switchback course along the German line, 
forking out M.G. sapheads, battering dugouts, reaping a gory harvest of men who huddled against their 
sandbags or crouched against the parapets. 

Up and down he raged, guns screaming and wires chanting their chorus of death. Back and forth, 
across the whole front that faced the Ramrods he carried on. Round after round was emptied into the 
trenches, or directed in short blistering bursts against the concrete redoubts that \bn Hindenburg had 
fallen back on after his disastrous setback on the Somme in 1916. 

Colonel Tarrant crouched behind the sandbags and snorted. He was experiencing two reactions to 
it all. 




“The man’s mad,” he husked, whispering to his adjutant, “but he’s a wonder, nevertheless. What 
the devil is his game, anyway? He’ll have the enemy on its toes again all night. What time does that 
next shoulder-strap raid take place?” 

The adjutant mumbled something, but his eyes were on the wailing winged bomb that was nosing 
down into a trench that sheltered a Minnie. A shrill cry that echoed across the wire and tumbled earth 
of No-Man’s-Land told the grim story. 

“He’s got that Minnie, sir!” exclaimed the adjutant. “It’s been hammering Captain Norton’s 
company for two nights. God what a demon he must be on the ground!” 

“You can’t tell,” answered the Colonel. “I’ve seen cavalrymen astride a horse who were not safe 
to live with, but once their heels touched turf and the creak of saddle-leather was gone, they became 
Psalm-singing, flannel-mouthed preachers. This man is probably the son of some broken-down 
mission worker. There he goes again!” 

The Camel set itself for another dive, and the Tommies in the front trenches cringed as they had 
done a few minutes before when a like ship had streamed down at them. They felt sorry for the 
Germans in front. They knew now that there was no fear in the world like that which comes from 
watching a winged fighter hurling its gun venom. 

Brat-t-t-t-t-t-t-t-t-t-t-at-tat-tat! 

Two flickering fingers of light spat out and forked their way into the German trenches again. They 
sought one spot and stayed there. The man who had dived on the Ramrods had been less bitter about 
it. His guns had been trained from a safer angle and he took no chances on ripping his wings off. As 
he had been named, he flew, like a fleeting bat, “Mad Midnight” was a screeching demon who nosed 
down head first and put everything he had into every target he selected. 

“Why doesn’t he pack up and clear out?” growled the Colonel. “We’ll never get them settled 
down so that the patrols can go out. Got the whole front lit up like Crystal Palace.” 

“It’s a funny thing, sir,” opinioned the aide. “They do not seem to fire at him at all. Have you 
noticed it?” 

“Probably got them scared to death,” replied the Colonel, but he put the note away in his memory. 

“Mad Midnight” gave them the final flare-up of his evening’s show. A screeching, wailing dive 
that directed a torrent of spinning lead smack into a saphead. 

With a flip she came out, her engine went on, and with a final hair-raising bank, she came over, 
dipped down and screeched across the top of the trenches that sheltered the Ramrods. As she passed 
over the Regimental Headquarters dugout, marked above by the wide trench before it, the pilot leaned 
over the edge of the cockpit and threw them a cheerful flip of his hand, as much as to say, “Well, you 
poor boobs, how do you like it?” Then into the darkness of the night he disappeared, his engine 
droning off into a drowsy hum. 

“The impudent devil!” snorted Colonel Tarrant. “Why doesn’t he stay home and behave himself? 
Keeping the Germans up all night like this. We’ll never make that wire survey.” 

Suddenly, as he slipped back on the look-out step, Colonel Tarrant conceived a brilliant idea. He 
jerked his steel helmet down further over one eye, buttoned up his tunic and slithered through the mud 
and dived down the dugout steps two at a time. In a few minutes he had No. 77 Squadron R.A.F. on 
the wire, and was talking confidentially to his eldest son, Captain Phillip A. Tarrant, who had tossed 
in his lot with the R.A.F. 

While he is in earnest conversation with his son, let us give Colonel Tarrant a close inspection. 



His conversation means little to us just now. 

He is a gentleman soldier out of Winchester and Sandhurst, but only takes his soldiering seriously 
every time John Bull makes a call. As a result he has campaign ribbons from the Boxer uprising and 
South Africa. 

But those ribbons and that rank— where are they? 

Ah, Colonel Tarrant is not one of those headquarters soldiers. He’s always up in the trenches, 
pottering around, and he knows enough about trench warfare not to flash too much rank. He is wearing 
an ordinary Tommy’s tunic. They pick off officers pretty easy if they flash too much colour. There is 
something about his steel helmet that gives one the inkling that this man is somewhat above the 
ordinary. Perhaps it’s the brass regimental badge that someone has soldered to it. 

Now Colonel Tarrant is in the thick of it and he’s enjoying it immensely. If it wasn’t for that fool 
pilot, keeping the Huns awake all night, everything would be serene, and he’d soon have his plans 
laid for the big thrust the Ramrod Division is to make toward breaking the Hindenburg Line. It would 
be a fine feather in the steel helmets of the 46th. 


(2) 

Captain Phillip A. Tarrant was snorting mad. He went out on the dark aerodrome to cool off. 

“Blamed old fool,” he raged, recalling his conversation with his father a few minutes before. “But 
they’re all like that when they first come out. Want to win the war the first afternoon in. What the 
dickens do I know about two tricky Camels that are giving them a free show every night?” 

“Ought to mind his own business, and stay behind when belongs. First he barges in and yanks 
Barry out of my outfit just because he’s two months under age.” 

He packed the bowl of a pipe and lit it, allowing the soothing smoke to whip back and touch his 
nostrils. 

“A shame, too, for Barry was coming along pretty good for a wild-headed kid. Now he’s doing a 
rotten ferry pilot’s job, and if you ask me, he’s taking more chances than we are, flipping across that 
Channel almost every night. By the way, he ought to be in soon.” 

He scanned the sky off to the west and sought a sign of his younger brother. Two mechanics were 
on deck, standing by the empty petrol tin flares waiting for the Verey light signal from the incoming 
Camel. No. 77 were exchanging their Clerget powered Camels for those fitted with the new Bentley 
rotaries, and young Barrington Ardminster Tarrant, better known as Barry, was doing this colourless 
ferry-pilot job and bringing the new ships in as fast as they were assembled at Farnborough. A few 
more were being brought in from No. 1 Aircraft Depot at St. Omer, but these were being flown in by 
Lieutenant Frank Ardmore, a Royal Naval Air Service pilot who had been out on light duty as the 
result of a crash that had left him with a weakened knee. 

Suddenly the flares licked up. The mechanics had caught the curling plume of a Verey light. In a 
minute a Camel slipped in from the north-west and planted its wheels and skid down with a rumbling 
growl, as if disgusted at having to return to earth again. The ship was taxied in with the mechanics at 
the wingtips. A great hangar door of canvas creaked back and the pilot headed the ship into the shed 
and switched off. 

Captain Tarrant grinned as he saw it was his brother. He took his delivery book and signed it, as 
Barry unbuckled his helmet strap and revealed a smiling, Castrol-flecked face that would have won a 
hundred men at once. 



Captain Tarrant was still checking the numbers on the rudder with those on the book. He glanced 
up, with a queer glint in his eye and said: 

“Where did you come from, Barry?” 

“Farnborough,” snapped the youngster. “Checked out at Lympne and in on this side at Calais. 
Why; what’s up?” 

“Nothing. I just wanted to make sure, that’s all. We just got a buzz from father. They’re in up at 
Mericourt, you know. Some fool in a Camel, two of them in fact, have been raising hell up there. One 
comes over every night just before midnight and strafes the sector. He’s got about twenty of them 
already, the demon. The other appears about ten minutes later and raises Cain over the German lines. 
The old gent’s raving about it.” 

“Well, they ought to be easy to trace, unless they’re captured ships,” said Barry. 

“But they both return into our lines, and we can’t figure it out.” 

“That’s strange. But what’s the old gent squawking about? He ought to be glad the Jerries in front 
of him are getting a strafe.” 

“But he doesn’t want it just now. The Saxons are in front of him, and it gives him a fine chance to 
make some preliminary scouting patrols before they make their push to get to the head of the canal up 
there. He claims this plane keeps the enemy on their toes all night and he can’t get a patrol out. We’ve 
been staying away from the sector of late to let it quiet down, but this chap, whoever he is, has got 
them shooting off star shells all night.” 

“Oh, I see,” answered Barry, hollowly. 

“Hello! There’s Ardmore, I suppose,” snapped Captain Tarrant, staring out of the door and 
watching another night-flying Camel come in. “We’ll soon be up to strength with these Bentley jobs.” 

How have things been going?” inquired Barry, staring around the dimly lit hangar. 

“Pretty good. We’ve been taking it easy awaiting the night of the push up there. Then we’ll get 
plenty of action. We’re the only night-flying contact-patrol outfit on this front.” 

“Golly, I wish I were here. Two months to wait before the old gent gives in. I’ll get here in time to 
see you fly into Berlin and capture all the schmerekasel ” 



“You’re lucky, if you only knew it. I wish I could get you transferred to No. 1 Depot. You 
wouldn’t get all that Channel flying.” 

“Bah!” said Barry. “With the instruments they hand us, we’re lucky to get anywhere this side of 
Scotland. Let me come back here and I’ll be satisfied. This night-flying contact work is easy!” 



“How do you know? You were only with the squadron a week! Did two patrols, didn’t you, and 
you had me to look after you all the time.” 

“Oh, bosh!” growled Barry, as the second Camel came sweeping into the hangar with a roar. 
“You’re having a picnic up here!” 

Captain Tarrant knew there was no use in arguing with this headstrong brother of his, and he went 
over to greet Lieutenant Ardmore. 

“Hello, Ardmore. Another nice night, eh? How’s things in St. Omer?” 

“Same as ever. The lads were asking about you— and your brother .... Hello, here he is.” 

“Hello, Ardmore,” greeted Tarrant. “How’re they running?” 

“Not bad, for an old timer. We’ll soon have this mob fully equipped with Bentleys, won’t we?” 

He was taking off his short leather flying coat and fumbling about with his book, which seemed to 
have no desire to come from his pocket. 

While all this was going on, Barry wandered back to the ship he had brought in and walked 
around it quietly, inspecting the wings, fuselage and tail-surfaces 

“We miss you back ’ere, Mister Tarrant,” said one of the mechanics, climbing into the cockpit to 
check the guns and instruments. “They did you a dirty trick, shoving you back ’ome just to ferry ships 
in”. 

“Well, Tubby, that’s the way things go when you have a big brother who wants to be your father, 
and a father who wants to be your mother,” grinned Barry. He and Tubby Tingle were good pals. 
Tubby had been his rigger during the seven days of blithesome joy that Barry had experienced before 
Colonel Tarrant had found out what it was all about. 




THE CAMELS ARE COMING 

A Picture by STANLEY ORTON BRADSHAW 

Here is another picture often seen in France between the summer of 1917 and November, 1918, 
three Camels on patrol. What are they doing? There is more than one occupation for the fighters or 
scouts, as they were called in the war days. These three pilots may be flying to a rendezvous for 
escort duty; perhaps they are on a special mission of a hazardous nature, or merely ticking off two 
hours of duty in their patrol area. Imagine spending two hours in the extreme cold at a height of two 
miles or more above the ground, every nerve, every faculty tense, looking for the appearance of 
enemy aircraft. 
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“Well, per’aps its just as well, sir. You can’t tell wot’s a’goin’ to ’appenup ’ere these days; wot 
wiv the Boche bashing away up at ‘Wipers’ and things lookin’ breezy up on over front. An’ now that 
they’ve gone and got the idea that these ’ere Camels can be flown at night, there’s no tellin’ where it 
will all end. P’raps you’re just as well off. Not that I’d like yer job, yer understand, sir. It ain’t all 
’oney and jam flying that blinkin’ channel every night, but at least they don’t keep bangin’ them nine- 
point-twos at yer every yard or so, as it were.” 

Barry laughed and swept another glance across the gleaming surface of his ship and went over to 
where Captain Tarrant was checking the rudder numbers of the Camel from St. Omer. 

(3) 

Finally he walked away, apparently satisfied, and went over to his brother who stood fingering at 
a spot on the lower left-wing of the Camel that Ardmore had brought in. 

“Hello! What’s that?” cooed Barry. “Looks like a bullet-hole. Where’d you get that?” Ardmore 
came over and inspected it, sheepishly. 

“Um,” he said finally. “I suppose I’d better confess, Captain. I must have got it up in front of 
Aubers Ridge. I came in close to the line from St. Omer and decided to have a barge at them on the 
way down. Just did a little trench strafing. Have to keep my hand in. Looks as though they got a 


couple into me.” 

“Where did you say you had a go at them?” 

“Up in front of Aubers Ridge, near Ligny. I know the sector well. Got my training up there with 
No. 61. Couldn’t resist the temptation to have a smack at them,” explained Ardmore with a grin. 

“You mustn’t mind my asking, Ardmore,” explained Captain Tarrant, “but there’s been a lot of 
queer stuff going on up the line lately, and it’s all happening with Camels. A Camel sprayed a new 
division again to-night, up in front of Mericourt. You say you dived on the German trenches at Aubers. 
That’s fully forty miles away from Mericourt. I know you pass quite close to the bulge in the line 
there, but you know that you have no right engaging in combat with machines that are being ferried up 
to service squadrons. What is more, you have ruined this wing. The main spar is pierced, and we’ll 
have to replace it before morning. Where’s Tingle?” 

The little Cockney had edged over to listen to all this and was fingering into the slashed fabric 
and assuring himself that the wing would have to be removed and a new one put in. 

“Get on with that, Tubby, said Captain Tarrant. “Get the ‘Stores’ sergeant out and I’ll sign the 
requisition.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” smirked the R.N.A.S. man, “but I simply had to have a smack at them to-night. 
Got a line to-day that my brother had been wounded on the Somme, somewhere, and it somehow got 
under my skin. I had to do something to get even.” 

Captain Tarrant was interested and solicitous, but he warned Ardmore that until he was gazetted 
to a line squadron he’d have to keep out of trouble, unless, of course, he was attacked while 
delivering a ship. 

Tubby Tingle returned with a sleepy ‘Stores’ sergeant and got the captain to sign the requisition 
for the new wing. Meanwhile, Barry Tarrant was inspecting the two bullet holes with interest. As 
Captain Tarrant and Ardmore were walking away, he whispered something to the little Cockney 
rigger. 

“I’ll do me best, sir, but it’ll probably be all bashed about so’s you won’t be able to figure it.” 

“Well, do what you can, and don’t bend it any more than is necessary. I’ll see you in the morning. 
Good-night, Tubby.” 

Three puzzled airmen went into the billets of No. 77 that night, or early morning. Tarrant was 
puzzled over the information his father had given him over the wire. It was not as though they were 
the only Camel outfit on the front, for there were plenty in that sector; but No. 77 was the only night- 
flying group, and it looked bad. They certainly ought to be able to put a finger on those two ships, 
somehow. He considered the story as told by Lieutenant Ardmore and finally gave it up. It was sure 
that Ardmore could be relied on. He had checked out at St. Omer according to his log-book, and he 
could have made a little sally into the enemy lines just south of Lille and lost but little time, 

“As a matter of fact, if I hadn’t seen those two bullet holes, he never would have mentioned it, I 
suppose. But that’s just like these balmy airmen. They can’t stay away from the line. I suppose he did 
feel it a bit, his brother being wounded, but he was a fool, nevertheless.” 

He sucked on his pipe a minute before turning in, and decided that the two strange Camels were 
captured ships with the squadron markings painted off. No. 77 Squadron had a white circle daubed on 
its fuselages a few inches behind the regular insignia. It would be easy to paint out with greenish- 
brown paint. 

In another cubicle, not far away, Barry Tarrant was sitting on the bed left by one of the squadron 



pilots who was on leave. He sat and stared at a map tacked on the wall across the room, and frowned. 

“I can’t believe it,” he growled to himself. “I could have sworn I knew the trenches the Ramrods 
were holding. Golly, I must be thick if I made a mistake like that. But one of us is,” he went on, getting 
up and tracing the line with his fingernail. “Who the dickens is the other flyer? Perhaps that bullet in 
Ardmore’s wing will explain it. But he said he was flying over Aubers Ridge.” 

No matter how Barry Tarrant looked at it, he was puzzled. 

In a “C” Flight hut Lieutenant Ardmore was climbing out of his uniform, and preparing to loosen 
the bandage about his crocked knee. As he dabbed and unwound the white band he contemplated the 
strange situation also. 

“I’d bet a bob that it was young Tarrant I saw coming in from Arras way. I’m glad I circled off 
and waited until he got in. What was he doing up there?” he interrogated himself. “Well, I’d better 
dab a little sheep dip on this bandage and see how things are going along.” 

From his small kitbag he drew out a bottle and poured some of the contents into a saucer. Then 
taking the bandage he had removed from his knee, he measured off fifteen inches with a small 
celluloid ruler. With a cautious glance around at the window and door, he lifted the bandage and from 
the fifteen-inch mark began to draw it through the liquid for nearly two feet of its length. 

In a minute he lifted it clear, stretched it taut and across to the lamp with it. For several minutes he 
waited. Then with another cautious glance about he crouched over the taut bandage and saw faint 
outlines of crudely printed letters appear. In a minute or so more, they were clearer and he read a 
short message: - 

“CHURCH — HEUCHIN — Belfry. WEDNESDAY - Midnight” 

“Wednesday — to-morrow night — that actually means to night!” said Ardmore, huskily. “Golly. 
Got to work fast. Klessman certainly spilled it.” 

He snapped the wet bandage and flicked out most of the liquid. Then with a knowing grin, he 
replaced it about his bruised knee. He patted it affectionately. “Good old Alma. The best we’ve got. 
It’ll be dry and the message gone in half an hour.” 

He climbed into his blankets, turned down the Primus lamp, and settled back. 

“I’d still give ten bob to know what that silly kid was up to, up there to-night. He’ll have to be 
watched,” he grunted to himself, drawing the blankets around his shoulders. 

(4) 

There was much activity about No. 77’s hangars late the next morning when the two Tarrants and 
Lieutenant Ardmore wandered out after breakfast. The ships were creaking under the weight of the 
clambering mechanics, who were tuning motors, checking flying wires and adjusting control cables. 
Silvery petrol flob-flobbed into the new fireproof tanks that had a shell of soft rubber about the inner 
tank and another light armour-plate cover over that. The idea was that if a bullet from the ground did 
pierce their armour plate and went into the tank, the soft rubber immediately closed over the hole, 
plugged it up temporarily, and enabled the night-flying ground strafers to get back into their own lines. 
It also reduced the fire hazard to a minimum. 

In the orderly room the pilots were going over their ground strip signals and panels for further 
instructions. Major Angus Martin was explaining the proposed push and what it meant. 

“In this attack,” he explained, “there are a lot of interesting and new angles to consider. For one 
thing, it is the first venture on such a large scale in which American troops and new British divisions 



will take the leading part. We have long been looking forward to the coming of the U.S. forces, and 
now they are in at Mericourt with resting British divisions in support. 

“For another thing, the new divisions have planned to time their attack, not at dawn, as has been 
the usual plan, but reasonably soon after midnight, when men are beginning to relax their vigilance. 
The day of the dawn attack is over. The Germans understand that system and have their men on the 
“alert” an hour before dawn. If the new idea is right, they’ll be caught napping, as the saying goes, 
and 80 per cent of all attack success is based on surprise. 

“We want to make this new division attack a success, and. we are a big cog in the machine. If the 
new army fails, it will set their plans back no end. If they succeed, it will encourage them to go on 
with other plans of this nature. That is what we need, but they can’t be assured of success unless you 
men do your jobs — and do them right! 

“The same panel and ground-strip signals will be in force. I want you all to take the rest of the 
morning and study this large mosaic map of the sector. Pick out the sapheads, enfilade M.G. pits, the 
pill-boxes and the anti-tank gun emplacements. Study them closely and pigeon-hole them in your 
minds so that nothing will be missed. The quicker you clear the way, the sooner the attack will be 
consummated — and with success. That’s all for now, gentlemen.” 

The Major went off, and serious-faced pilots swarmed forward to the plain deal tables and took 
up the mosaic maps. They questioned points of interest and marked them on their own maps. The 
recording officer added more as they traced the serrated lines that marked the two sides of No-Man’s- 
Land. 

Lieutenant Ardmore came in during the flurry of excitement and interest. He too pored over the 
maps and asked questions. They were all answered, for there was no question as to his standing. In 
ten minutes he had collected all that was known concerning the midnight show. Nodding wisely, he 
stalked out and inquired about a Camel powered with the old Clerget engine he was to take back to 
St. Omer. 

The Camel stood near the open doorway, and the orderly sergeant was taking the numbers off the 
rudder and preparing the transfer papers for the Aircraft Depot. Tubby Tingle was painting out the 
white squadron insignia with green paint. 

“There’s two to go back, aren’t there, Tubby?” inquired the sergeant. 

“Yus, sarg. That one back there. Young Mister Tarrant’s flying that one. It’s for Blighty — going to 
a Camel school, I think.” 

“Right! They’ll clear at six o’clock to-night. Have ’em ready.” 

“Leave it to me, sarg. They’ll be off,” grinned Tubby. 

In a minute or two Barry Tarrant came up and drew Tubby aside. 

“Did you get it out?” 

“I did, sir, but I can’t make much of it. Bashed about a lot. ’Ere it is”, cooed Tubby, stuffing a 
grimy hand into his overall pocket. He drew out a battered bullet. 

“Urn,” mused Barry, studying it and turning it over in his hand. “No way of measuring it, is there, 
bashed about like that?” 

“Wouldn’t think so, sir.” 

“Hello! Look at this. The base of the bullet is still flat. Look, it’s marked with a letter K.” 

“Well, wot does it mean, Krupps or Kynochs?” asked Tubby. 

“Kynochs? What are they?” 



“Well, sir,” added Tubby. “Didn’t yer know that most all British ammunition is made by Kynochs 
— the big ammunition firm?” 

“No. That about plasters it. We can’t tell whether it’s Krupps or Kynoch ammunition, can we?” 

“Well, sir, went on Tubby. “I’ve seen a few in my day, but it looks like Kynochs to me, but you 
can’t tell, can you? Them Germans are blighters when it comes to a bit of trickery. For instance, sir, 
lately they have been making their bullets with a nickel instead of a copper shell —just like ours. A 
real copy, sir. And I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if they didn’t copy it, even to the ‘K’ at the base of 
the bullet. P’raps they can tell ’em apart, but I can’t.” 

“Then we don’t know whether Mr. Ardmore was shot at by British or German guns, do we? That 
about blobs up my idea.” 

“You mean, you think that this ’ere Mister Ardmore is the bloke who ’as been divin’ on the 
Ramrods up at Mericourt, like I ’eard Captain Tarrant tell on?” 

“Well, I was wondering about it, Tubby. He comes in here with a cock and bull story about 
shooting into the German trenches up near Lille. Somehow, he doesn’t seem right to me, and I’d like 
to nail him on it, if I could.” 

“That’s funny, sir. I’ve ’ad me doubts about ’im ever since he started on this ferry-pilot job. I 
didn’t like to say anything about it, but ’ave yer noticed that while ’e ’as a bad leg — or is supposed 
to — he orften forgets to limp on it!” 

“Forgets to limp? You mean he’s putting it on?” 

“Well, slinging the lead, if you must ’ave it that way, sir. I think ’e’s a bit of a rum cove.” 

“Tubby, I think you’re right, dashed if I don’t. I’d give a quid to know where he was last night to 
get those two bullets in the wing, Krupps or Kynochs,” he mused. 

“But we can’t prove it, can we? I don’t think the armourer sergeant would care to declare it — 
one way or the other,” bleated Tingle, ruefully. 

“No, but it’s something to work on. I’ll watch him after this.” 

Then suddenly Barry remembered that there was work on for the night fliers that night. He knew 
that it was a touchy proposition. The Ramrods were in for it up at Mericourt. His brother had told him 
about it on the quiet, during breakfast. What if Ardmore were a spy? What if he had learned the full 
details and planned to slip the news across the line that night? He would have to watch him. 

“Look here, Tubby,” he whispered, peering around the hangar cautiously. “When nobody’s 
looking, slide underneath this Camel that Ardmore’s going to fly back. Paint something on its belly in 
black. Anything will do, just so that I can recognize it from below.” 

“Right you are, sir. Leave it to me. I’ll dabber about makin’ out I’m tightening up the tail-skid. You 
leave it to me.” 

Barry nodded, walked away in deep thought and left it to Tubby. And the fat one, with all the 
imagination of a schoolboy, lost no time in slipping beneath the Camel and painting his impression of 
a black bat on the dirty white belly of the ship. Which just goes to show that the story of the “Black 
Bat” had found its way out of the trenches up to Mericourt, via the strange underground signal system 
that carried so many weird rumours up and down the line. Tubby had swallowed it hook, line, and 
sinker. 


(5) 

The quiet, but efficient, activity on the ’drome of the 77th blotted out the strange movements of 



Barry Tarrant and Frank Ardmore as they stuffed their personal equipment into the cockpits of their 
Camels. They watched one another like hawks, while dallying about talking to the pilots who were to 
take part in the night show. 

“You chaps have all the luck,” taunted Ardmore, speaking to Captain Northcliffe of “A” Flight, as 
that worthy superintended the loading of twenty-pound bombs on the racks of his flight ships. 

Northcliffe turned around half-amused. 

“You chaps get all the credit and the decorations. We poor mugs have to fly buses back and forth 
like a lot of broken-down cab-drivers.” 

He limped off, remembering his touchy knee again, and left the Flight Commander feeling a little 
better about it all. After all, there was something in what Ardmore said. There was no glory in 
ferrying ships, even though it was comparatively safe. 

Barry Tarrant hounded his brother all day long, worrying him to let him go up and see his father 
and try to get the old gent to soften up a bit on the age-limit affair. Captain Tarrant was too busy to 
argue with him, and shooed him off to see that his own ship was ready. 

“You be satisfied where you are. Cushy job you have. London, Calais, St. Omer or Amiens, 
almost every night. These poor devils would give their shirts to have a week of your game. Pack off 
and be satisfied.” 

So Barry packed off and went and annoyed Tubby Tingle again. 

“Fve did it, sir,” gurgled Tubby from the depths of a Camel cockpit. “Painted a black bat on it. 
You’ll know it a mile off!” 

“Black bat! What did you do that for?” 

“I don’t know, sir. It seemed all right at the time. Anyway, you’ll spot ’im from anywhere.” 

Barry smirked to himself. This was certainly a strange situation. Here they were, both puzzled 
over the same man, and yet they had branded his ship with the insignia of the pilot who was hounding 
the Ramrods out of their senses. It was senseless. All they had to work on was a battered bullet that 
could not be identified. 

“Krupps or Kynochs?” growled Barry Tarrant again. 

A compass course from the Chippily aerodrome to St. Omer or to Calais is practically the same. 
That is to say, anyone flying from the 77th Squadron’s aerodrome to Calais on the way to England 
would cover practically the same ground as a plane flying from Chippily to St. Omer. The distance 
was not the same of course, for after leaving the St. Omer area, the plane headed for England would 
continue on, bearing slightly to the north-west until the coastline was reached. There the outgoing 
pilot lands and is examined for the “check out” and “checks in” on the British side of the cha nne l at 
Lympne. This routine was compulsory during the war for obvious reasons. It kept a complete check 
on all ships crossing the channel. The customs officials on both sides were satisfied, and it was a 
safety measure, for all ships would be watched for, and if they did not turn up on schedule, a patrol 
was sent out to seek them. 

One might think, that as Barry Tarrant and Frank Ardmore were going to fly north and cover 
practically the same territory for about fifty-five miles, they would have compared notes and planned 
to fly along together, but for some unexplained reason they avoided one another continually for the 
rest of the day. At 6 o’clock, after all the night pilots had gone off to bed for their pre-patrol rest, 
Barry and Ardmore wandered out to the hangars and ordered their planes out. 

They checked the numbers of the planes, checked the instruments, noted that the watches were still 



in their instrument board slots, and inspected the guns for complete locks. Under ordinary conditions 
they would have been given but one hundred rounds of ammunition apiece, but Barry Tarrant had got 
Tubby Tingle to give him two full belts. It so happened that Ardmore had discovered that there was 
about five hundred rounds in each of his ammo boxes, and he also bribed his mechanic to leave them 
in. 

Tubby had learned of this and relayed the information to Barry. The young pilot raised his 
eyebrows and pondered. 

“I’ll bet a bottle of Bass we’re going to see something queer to-night, Tubby,” he growled. 

“We, sir?” gagged the portly one. “You don’t mean me, sir. I’m stoppin’ right where I am. That 
bloke’ll lead you into a nice packet of trouble if you don’t watch out.” 

Barry laughed, and the tinkle of his merriment carried across to Ardmore, who was going over his 
ship again. He glared over the top of the fuselage and tried to figure it all out. 

“I have a feeling he’s going to try and follow me to-night. I’ll have to shake him off somehow,” 
muttered Ardmore. 

But there was no stalking Barry off. Ardmore got into his plane and ordered the mechanic to 
swing the prop. Barry Tarrant did the same. There was still plenty of light in France at that time, and 
it was evident that both were antagonistic and that they were intending to fly so that they could watch 
each other, and still keep far enough apart to halt any move that might be interpreted as friendly. 

Finally Ardmore’s ship opened with a roar. He raced the engine and set it back for a quiet warm¬ 
up. Barry’s Clerget bellowed out next as if in contempt, and in a few minutes both engines were 
turning over quietly, while the rev-meter needle twinkled and finally settled to an even position. The 
oil was warmed now and flowing freely. They both gave their mounts a final test, and the tiny ships 
strained against the chocks while wind-beaten mechanics struggled to hold the tails down. 

At last the roaring bellow subsided and they were ready to take off. It was impossible to clear 
without some sign of recognition, so Ardmore turned in his cockpit, flicked his fingers up, and smiled. 
Barry caught it and answered. 

“A fine pair of crows they are,” grunted Tubby Tingle, catching the false smiles that both 
exchanged. “Be biting one another’s throttles out if they got the chance.” 

Barry, stalling for position, flicked his hand up and signalled to Ardmore to take off. Ardmore 
was trapped, and he sulked a minute and twisted his mixture valve, which brought a series of loud 
poppings from the rotary. With a quick twist of his wrist, Barry did the same, and Ardmore knew that 
he was dealing with a man as smart as himself. His engine suddenly smoothed off again and he waved 
his mechanics away with a glare of frustration. Barry winked at Tubby and twisted his mixture valve 
back again and was ready to race after the R.N.A.S. Lieutenant. 

Ardmore raced away, and the minute his wheels left the tarmac Barry went after him. 

“Cheek!” growled Ardmore, watching the kid pilot scream after him. “What’s his game, anyway?” 

(6) 

Barry sat under Ardmore’s ship and grinned at the black blob Tubby Tingle had painted under the 
Camel. Tubby had called it a bat, but that was drawing on the imagination considerably. True, there 
was something that might have been meant for a body with a pair of gigantic wings spreading from it, 
but only those who had been forewarned would have guessed what it was supposed to be. 

“As an artist, Tubby’s a great rigger,” grinned Barry. “I’ll bet old Ardmore’s writhing in his seat, 



with me back here under his tail.” 

Up front, Ardmore was getting worried. It was evident now that this precocious youngster meant 
to follow him all the way to St. Omer. He would have to be switched off somehow before they got to 
Heuchin. He would give the game away entirely. 

They raced over Doullens and headed up the winding railway toward St. Pol. In a short time 
Heuchin would be stealing into the centre-section and Ardmore would have to act quickly. 

“I know,” mused the R.N.A.S. Lieutenant. “IT go right on to St. Omer and kid him that I’m going 
down for a landing, and when he sheers off, I’ll skim away and go back to Heuchin. That’s the only 
sensible way out. I can’t take any chances with him now, Nosey kid!” 



St. Omer was about twenty miles beyond the little town of Heuchin that apparently held so much 
for Lieutenant Ardmore. It would mean a loss of about half an hour, but it was worth it to get rid of 
this annoying youngster who continued to sit beneath his tail like a carrion crow, awaiting a chance to 
drop down on something. Every mile added to Ardmore’s uneasiness. 

Mile after mile they hummed northward, bearing slightly toward the west. To their right stretched 
the livid greenish-brown welt that marked the back areas of the varied sectors of the front, Ground 
that had been fought over time and time again. Here was a stretch of farm country unmolested by the 
fangs of Mars, and creeping up to it like a debased felon, seeking alms or comfort, were stretches of 
shell-torn terrain, pocked and slashed with shell-holes and abandoned trenches. Glorious roads that a 
few years before had seen the fashionable traffic of Europe, now crept along disconsolate and weary. 
Their fringe of tall poplars, slashed and battered into splintery stumps. 

The light was beginning to fail, and the mellow twilight of France cast a strange mysterious sheen 
over everything. It was as though someone had drawn a gossamer veil across the way weary land in 
an attempt to soften the cruel scars that remained from the flaming battles of 1914 and 1915. 

Barry Tarrant crept closer to his quarry and hung there, his eyes continuing to watch the 
fascinating design that had been daubed on the dirty white belly of the scout above him. They were 
passing over Heuchin, and Ardmore was peering anxiously over his cockpit fairing in an attempt to 
pick out something familiar, a sign of the grim something he was looking for. To young Tarrant, 
Heuchin meant nothing — just another French village with its winding street, ecole and gaunt-spired 
church nestling in a grove of ancient willows. A dirty canal passed its tiny churchyard, and beyond 
that stretched wide pasture land divided with stout hawthorn hedges. 





Then came a spine-freezing thrill. A chattering wail that caused Tarrant to stiffen back in his seat. 
One minute he was staring up at Ardmore’s machine, and trying to figure Tubby Tingle’s idea of a bat, 
when out of nowhere came another Camel, guns flaming and its javelin-like streams of tracer, 
streamed into Ardmore’s Camel with a blazing vengeance. For an instant Ardmore took it, unaware of 
his danger. Then as the tingle of vibration echoing along the longerons finally registered at the base of 
his spine, the R.N.A.S. man flipped his plane over in a staggering bank. 

“Good heavens!” gasped Barry. “What was that for? 

He yanked his C.C. gear handle up with a jerk and set the pressure for his guns. He hesitated a 
second and tried to figure it all out. Who was this new Camel pilot, barging into this strange picture? 
He suddenly saw Ardmore as the victim of a cowardly attack. No longer did he question Ardmore’s 
status. Why, he couldn’t tell, unless it was the tie of nationality that caused him to jerk his Camel up to 
the defence. 

“That’s a devil of a trick!” he screamed. “Dropping on man like that. Poor old Ardmore didn’t 
have a chance.” 

He set himself in his flimsy seat and drew the Camel up and stood it on its tail-skid. His Bowden 
control was gripped, and he drew a short quick bead. He watched his tracer spang into the dirty front 
of the attacking ship’s fuselage. He drew back gently on his stick and brought his fire to bear on the 
spot beneath the cockpit. 

The mysterious Camel whipped over as if harpooned. 

“Look what’s under his ship!” gagged the astonished Barry “A black bat painted on it.” 

He was right. Down the length of the fabric beneath the fuselage was painted that garish shape of a 
bat’s body. Two gleaming scarlet eyes gleamed out from a nauseous head. Then out along the lower 
sides of the bottom wings were painted bony bat-like wings. The effect was startling, and young 
Tarrant forgot to continue his attack, so fascinated was he by this astonishing spectacle. 

(7) 

Ardmore was struggling with his battered ship and curling away in the dim light, apparently 
attempting to yank it out of the spin. The unknown Camel, flapping its tail surfaces, roared earthward 
too. Barry nosed over and followed them both down 

Ardmore finally recovered and drew his ship out and tried to get his bearings. He saw the other 
two Camels, but in the uncertain light could not distinguish them. He had not noticed the grim design 
painted beneath the mysterious third ship. By now it was at least a thousand feet below them and 




diving for the canal that trickled past Heuchin. 

Barry screamed down and pulled up alongside of Ardmore. The R.N.A.S. man finally recognized 
him and pointed madly at the diving Camel below them. Barry frowned and tried to get his meaning. 

“Go down after him!” screamed Ardmore. “I can’t risk a steep dive, Wing root’s shattered.” 

He pointed and rammed his hand earthward again. Finally Barry got the idea and nosed down 
after the mysterious Camel. 

“I don’t know what all this is about, but I’ll go down and get the bird’s squadron, anyhow,” 
growled Barry. 

The strange scout was flickering back and forth across the blurred colours of the ground below, 
and it was hard for Barry to keep an eye on him He nosed down harder and searched for the strange 
plane with the cruel bat painted across its under side. Suddenly he caught it heeling over past the 
white spire of the church at Heuchin. Then as suddenly it disappeared. 

“Whew! Where did he go?” ejaculated Barry. “Fell off into a side-slip and disappeared behind 
those trees, I suppose.” 

With a wailing scream, Barry put his Camel down steeper and nosed dead for the field that 
appeared to have swallowed up the mysterious scout. 

Then it came to him. The field lay along the grassy, reed-fringed banks of an old canal, A long 
barge lay at ease like a great sleeping slug, not twenty yards from where the mysterious Camel had 
dropped its wheels. Barry caught it at once. The Camel was being taxied across the field towards the 
barge. A long boom creaked up and swung over, and hung there apparently waiting for the Camel to 
run up under it. Three hatches had been removed, and Barry realized that they intended to hoist the 
Camel aboard and lower it into the hold of the broad-beamed canal craft. 

But Barry was too soon for them. He skimmed over in an effort to get a suitable landing position 
and threw a spattering burst of fire at the barge. The effect was instantaneous. The men at the winch 
cranks scattered and leaped over the side. The Camel, with its engine still ticking over, stood 
trembling beneath the swinging tackle. 

“Now for it. I’ll get that man, if its the last thing I do!” raged Barry, dropping his nose for the 
landing. Ardmore was still 1500 feet or so higher, gingerly bringing his plane down. 

Barry’s plane touched, and he had to give all his attention to landing in the confined space. At last 
his tail-skid gripped and he left the ship and leaped for the scout that was still waiting alongside of 
the barge. 

“Hi! . . . Hi, there! Come back here!” screamed Barry. 

The pilot of the Camel was staggering away, turning every few steps and blazing away at Barry 
with a pistol. 

Bang! 

Too late Barry realized that he was unarmed. He turned back and went for his automatic that was 
in the canvas cockpit holster. When he turned to go back, the man in the black leather coat and helmet, 
who had leaped out of the mysterious Camel, was heading through the curtain of willows and 
apparently aiming to get into the churchyard. 

“You dog!” roared Barry, like a young gorilla, “you won’t get away with that . . . hiding in a 
church.” 

With a final glance up at Ardmore’s Camel, he halted, waved and pointed toward the church. 

He continued to sprint on across the greensward, but noticed every few strides that the trail was 



marked with blood. 

“I must have given him a fine dose in the trousers”, panted Barry, crashing through the tangle of 
weeds and getting into the churchyard. 

Again the blood showed the trail past the crumbling tombstones and neatly mounded graves. 
Down a gravel path in the uncertain light he tore and finally reached the stone slab that was sunk 
before the rear door of the church. 

“Well, he did just as I expected,” growled Barry, gripping the heavy iron ring handle of the door. 
“Pulled into a church, seeking the immunity of a sacred edifice. But he won’t get away with that.” 

The great door swung open and Barry found himself in a gloomy vestry. He sought a side door that 
would lead to the choir passage into the chancel. He found it and pawed his way along a wall upon 
which were hung the cassocks and other altar vestments of the choir boys and altar servers. A door 
was reached which led off to the right. He opened it and came into the gloomy old chancel and nave. 

He halted a second or so and stared up at the flickering candle that glowed above the altar. He 
wanted to remove his helmet, but action came before respect in this case, and he charged across the 
dull red carpet of the chancel and went pounding up the aisle between the dim pews. Footsteps caught 
his ear at the front of the church, and he bounded on. The main door of the church, separating the nave 
from the entrance and corridor, was ajar, and young Tarrant pulled it open. 

“Up the steps,” he snorted. “Belfry, probably.” 

He stood at the bottom undecided. He could hear groans and stumbling footsteps clambering up 
the steep stone steps. 

“Halt, there!” roared Barry. “Come down here. I want to see you!” 

But there was no answer, but the struggling groans of a man striving to get further up the stairs. 

“Right! You won’t come down. I’ll come and bring you down!” 

He went up the winding staircase two steps at a time. He was panting and weary before he had 
made two turns around the circular climb. He held his gun at the alert and crept up slower. The steps 
were getting steeper and narrower now. 

“When I get you, my Bat, I’m going to make you pay for lugging me all this way,” screamed Barry, 
breathlessly. 

Suddenly a new light crept across the stairs, and he discovered that he was nearing the top. A 
flooring platform of some sort was above. He clambered on, instinctively stepping on his tip-toes 
now. He finally came up, with his eyes level with the floor. He squinted and gasped. A man in a black 
leather flying kit lay on the floor, a widening pool of blood creeping out and mixing with the dusty 
refuse on the floor. Supporting the flying man’s head on his knee and listening closely for the words 
that were being whispered to him, an aged man was scribbling the message down on a sheet of tissue 
paper. 

“. . . Mericourt, to-night. . . midnight!” gasped the dying aviator. 

“You dirty dog!” roared Barry, starting to climb into the tiny belfry room. 

A gun flamed out from somewhere in the shapeless pile made by the two men before him. 
Something flared up in Barry’s face and he jerked. His gun went off through reflex action. He toppled 
forward and knew no more. 


( 8 ) 

It was dark when Barry Tarrant came to. The oblong slits in the walls of the church spire were 



deep bluish spear-heads, glowering down at him. About him was the dust and decay of decades. His 
hands crept out and his fingers scratched across the rotting floor in an attempt to grasp something 
familiar. 

He got to his hands and knees, but could get no further. He fell back on his face when one elbow 
gave way. Grunts from his parched lips, and flakes of dried blood cracked off as he grimaced and 
growled. 

“Got... got to ... get.. . get up!” he fumed inwardly. “Some — something wrong ’bout old . . . 
poor old Ardmore chap shot at him. . . some reason. Where’s . . . Where’s Ardmore?” 

He got to his hands and knees again and tried to call, but nothing came over his swollen tongue. 
He steadied himself and shook his head like a pole-axed sheep and tried to clear his brain 

“Got to get.. . get Ardmore.” 

Crawling along aimlessly he finally butted his head against the cold stone wall. He groaned and 
fell back on his knees and pawed about. His fingers found some coiled ropes that dangled somehow 
and disappeared into holes in the floor. 

A strange kaleidoscope of distorted memories went flashing across his tortured mind. The ropes . 
. . a hangman’s noose . . . The old man ... the sheet of tissue paper .... The dying pilot in the black 
coat... the black bat painted beneath his plane .... Ardmore and the letter “K”. . . Funny, “K” didn’t 
stand for bat ... or ropes ... or church .... Got to get out and get Ardmore .... He knows 
something about this. . . . Ropes? . . . That’s it. . . . The ropes . . . should be pulled. 

“That’s it,” he mumbled, pawing at the coiled strands. “Pull the ropes . . . Ring bells or something 
. ... Ropes .. . pull ’em.” 

He struggled upward and grasped the first rope to fall into his fingers. With a wheeze he hung on 
and allowed his painwracked body to fall forward and the rope went with him. From above came a 
fluttering hail of dust. Then a creak, as a giant bell swung on its ancient iron mounting, and the rope 
drew itself over the grooved wheel. 

BON G-G-G-G-G-G! 

With that he let the rope go and rolled over on his side and waited. 

For what seemed hours he waited. Finally, below resounded a crash. A creak followed and a door 
below opened. 

“Someone . . . someone coming,” gagged Barry. “I know ... I know now. Belfry! I’m up in the . . . 
the belfry. Spy . . . Ardmore! Ardmore!” 

He could hear the footsteps crashing up the narrow stone steps. A flashlight gleamed and threw a 
shapeless gleam on the wall, 

“Tarrant! . . . Tarrant! Where are you?” 

Frank Ardmore came into the little dusty bell-loft. His torch flashed around the room and fell on 
three men. Two of them were dead-sprawled across each other. The third, blinking and battered, was 
on his hands and knees, crouching like a panther at bay. 

“Ardmore!” 

“Tarrant! . . . where have you been all this time?” 

“All what time? . . . What time is it?” 

“Nearly 11 o’clock. Been looking for you for four hours. What happened?” 

“Chap over there in leather coat . . . pilot of Camel that attacked you . . . came up here .... I 
followed and found him giving message to the other man . . . Fired at me .... I fired back and don’t 



remember any more. What happened?” 

Ardmore leaped across the floor and pulled the two bodies apart. A wicker cage stood nearby, 
and in it were two carrier pigeons with message tubes fastened to their legs. 

Barry crawled over and looked around, glassy-eyed. “Are all the pigeons here?” asked Ardmore. 

“I don’t know . . . didn’t see them before. The tall bloke in the black coat was writing something 
on a bit of tissue paper . . . when it. . . all happened.” 

“Good Lord!” gasped Ardmore. “Then we don’t know whether they sent the message off. What 
did the pilot say?” 

“All I remember was ‘Mericourt to-night. Midnight’.” 

“Here, try a drink. It’s good brandy,” snapped Ardmore, handing Barry a flask. “I’ll look around 
for that message. He might not have got it off.” Barry drank and almost choked, but the beverage gave 
him new life. He tottered to his legs and steadied himself against the wall. 

Looked all over for you. This chap’s the ‘Black Bat’ the infantrymen have been looking for. Used 
a Camel and hid it in that barge, and they used to pull the barge under a long canal tunnel just a short 
way from here. Big scheme, and no one tumbled to it until we caught one of his assistants. Shot him, 
and he was in hospital, blabbing his mouth out when they stuck him under ether. One of the nurses in 
the Secret Service Department, at the hospital at St. Omer, used to send me the information in a — 
well, in a secret manner. We could take no chances. I’ll tell you about that later.” 

A strange chuckle came from Barry Tarrant. Ardmore flashed his beam over at him. The youngster 
was steadying himself against the wall and grinning like a Cheshire cat. 

“What’s the joke?” 

“S’funny. And I was figuring you for the Black Bat’ all the time. What a prize mug I am. Those 
bullets in your wing last night almost convinced me that you had been diving on the lads up at 
Mericourt. We took one out and it had a ‘K’at the base, and we decided that it meant ‘Kynochs’. . . It 
must have meant ‘Krupps’. S’funny how a thing like that puts a bloke off. Where did you get that 
bullet, anyway?” 

“Exactly where I said. Up in front of Aubers Ridge . . . doing a little trench strafing on my own,” 
declared Ardmore. “My work on this Intelligence job is sending me silly, and I had to do something to 
let off a little steam” 

“Well,” said Tarrant, stumbling across the room, “what next? You got the chap you were after. 
Where do we go from here?” 

“Don’t you see? We are in a devilish mess. We don’t know whether this spy got that message 
through to tip the Germans off or not. If he did, there’s nothing we can do now. It’ll be zero hour in 
about fifty minutes. If the troops hold off, the Germans will attack, knowing that something has 
slipped, and under circumstances like that, an attack is fatal, for you have groomed hundreds of men 
to prepare for a thing. If you set them for another, they are hopeless under pressure. That’s trench 
psychology,” explained Ardmore. 

“But suppose he didn’t get the message off, and the attack goes on, everything is all right, isn’t it?” 
queried the weary Barry 

“Yes, but we don’t know either way. There’s only one thing to do, and we’ve got to work fast. We 
can’t upset the staff by giving them our information. It would leave them undecided and indecision 
will be fatal. 

“What do we do, then?” 



“We’ll go up there right away. It’s about twenty-five miles from here. Your plane’s all right, and I 
can take the one this ‘Black Bat’ bird flew. By the way, you certainly gave him heavy dose of lead. 
How the deuce he got down and worked his way up here, is a mystery to me. He must have been an 
iron man.” 

Barry grinned. “Thought he had you. But you’re taking a chance flying that plane. It’s got a black 
bat painted under the body. They’ll splash you full of lead.” 

“I know ... I know . . . but that’s the chance I have to take. Here’s the game. We’ll tootle up there 
at once and give the German lines a real look-over. If there’s anything spotty going on we can drop 
messages into the Ramrod trenches and tip them off. That will save some of the slaughter. It’s the best 
we can do ... . Are you on? I’ll need you on my tail.” 

“Tail, my eye! I’m going to have as much fun as you. My old gent is leading that regiment. He goes 
in wearing a private tunic. I’m going to give him all the aid I can.” 

“Righto!” grinned Ardmore, sticking out his hand. “You’re had a lot of experience. You ought to 
do well.” 

“What do you mean?” snorted Barry. 

“You’re the man known as Mad Midnight up there, aren’t you?” 



■■n 



IN FULL CRY 

A Picture by STANLEY ORTON BRADSHAW 

Two S.E. 5a's sweeping down through thousands of feet, engines roaring at full throttle, the machines 
straining under the headlong plunge, their pilots oblivious to everything excepting one thing, that is, 
their prey, a single Albatross D.III. He appears to be in a tight corner. 

Note the Albatross is a red one and is therefore probably connected with the famous Richthofen 
Jagstaffel, a fact which should cause our pilots to use extreme caution. Is the Albatross a decoy? If so 
the S.E.s will very shortly find the circumstances reversed, and they will then be fighting for their 
very lives. 
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“How’d you know?” grinned the rubber-legged Barry. 

“Followed you in from behind Mericourt last night. I at least assured myself that you were not the 
‘Black Bat’. I’d been watching you for some time.” 

“Me ... the ‘Black Bat’? Oh, that’s rich!” roared Barry, as well as he could roar under the 
circumstances. 

“Well, what’s strange about it? Two Camels are appearing on that front every night. One of them 
attacks the German trenches. The other bashes the British. They both return into the British lines. One 
disappears entirely, the other pops up and agrees beautifully as to time with your coming and going. 
Figure it out for yourself. Why shouldn’t we suspect you?” 

“But this German has a black bat painted beneath his ship, doesn’t he?” 


“He did to-night, but it was still wet. It was painted on late this afternoon. After he got his 
message off to inform the Germans as to the time of the attack and to have a flock of their night 
machines there to greet our Camels, he intended to get into it himself and under cover of his Camel, 
would shoot down all the Allied planes he could; relying on the black bat insignia on his ship to keep 
the German guns off him. I’ve learned a lot about this bloke while I was searching for you.” 

“I’ll say you have. Let’s go.” 

“Righto! Midnight. Can you make it?” 

“Stick me in that Camel, and leave the rest to me.” 

(9) 

They found their way back to the three Camels. Ardmore drained the rest of his petrol out and 
shared it with Barry. The Black Bat’s ship was in pretty good condition in spite of the burst that young 
Tarrant had put into it. Most of the shots had cleared the tank and evidently had caught the spy in the 
middle of the back. A few instrument dials were shattered, but the controls were firm and all main 
struts and spars untouched. 

They glanced across to the barge that still blobbed aimlessly at the bank of the canal. The crew 
had cleared and probably was hiding in the woods that crept up toward Blangy. They were small fry 
to Lieutenant Ardmore, and would eventually be rounded up at one of the bridges that crossed the Lys, 
or one of the headwaters of the Canche. 

Ardmore helped Barry into the Camel and swung his prop for him. Barry was as right as rain once 
he was strapped in, and Ardmore knew that by the time they reached the Somme, the air would have 
revived him sufficiently for them to carry out their plans. 

As Barry sat waiting for Ardmore to get his ship running, he began to see the whole thing clearer. 

“Golly! The old gent’s mob is in a bad position. If the Germans are wise to the push, he’ll have a 
million Emma-Gees up there to greet him. On the other hand, if we had tipped them off, they might 
have turned in and relaxed their vigilance. That would have been easy meat, for the Germans could 
have charged over and the Tommies, with all their spirit turned off, would never have stopped them. 
Old Ardmore was right. My word, if we run into anything, we’ll have a fine time. I’ll carve a swath 
through the German’s front big enough for a whole Army Corp to get through. Let’s hop it, Ardmore, 
you old bat!” 

And they went. 

It was 11.45 by Ardmore’s watch when the two Camels first slipped through the midnight mist a 
few kilometers in front of Mericourt. There was a strange tenseness along the whole front that could 
be identified from the air. There was no intermittent bursts of M.G. fire. No curling tails of Mi nni es. 
No flashing stems of Stokes mortar projectiles. No blinding star shells. Even the walls of barbed 
wire seemed drawn in tighter strands, as if trying to stave off this invisible force that was thrusting 
itself across No-Man’s-Land. Observation men lay behind sand-bag barriers, their eyes glued to the 
night sights of fixed rifles. Snipers stroked their rifle stocks and peered anxiously into the night, 
seeking human targets. Chalk-faced officers stared into the glowing dials of wrist watches and stalked 
up and down the bays. Men, transforming themselves into muddy human eels, crawled out and clipped 
barbed wire with pliers that were muffled with great wads of rag, and attempted to clear narrow 
paths for the infantry to charge through. Staff officers feeling uncomfortably out of place, clogged 
through the mud of the communication trenches and checked maps and attack plans with junior 



officers. Necks were cold, palms perspired and spines tingled with the thrill of the approaching 
attack. 

Ten minutes to go. 

Then out of the midnight sky came the dreaded scream of Camel wires. 

“He’s back ... the Black Bat!” husked weary-eyed infantrymen, creeping back to the dank walls 
of their slots. “Why couldn’t he stay away — this night of all nights?” 

Across the top of their lines the first Camel suddenly appeared. A star shell climbed up as if to 
greet it. Its glow brought out in bold relief the stomach-retching design beneath Ardmore’s ship. 

“It’s him. . . and he’s ramming it down our throats now. Look! painted on the bottom of his ship. . 
. . A black bat!” 

But no rifles were raised. No shots were fired. No M.G. pits struggled to get their Lewis and 
Vickers barrels elevated. The Black Bat ship streaked across unmolested and almost put his wing-tip 
into the Germans’ front line ditch. 

Then before they could get their breaths, another Camel came bellowing into the inky blackness. It 
came with a diving screech and dropped behind the tail of the bat ship. 

The onlookers gasped. “Both of them. Mad Midnight’s with him. What’s the game?” 

“He’s after him. Trapped him pretty. Now watch!” 

But nothing happened. Like two enraged hornets the two Camels streaked up and down the 
German front line like impudent curiosity seekers. No tracer spat. No guns rattled—anywhere. The 
tension increased, until it seemed that men’s nerves must break with a discordant twang. 

The man in the bat ship was satisfied. Jerry was not expecting it. Nothing unusual. Let the show go 
on. Two more minutes and the Midland Division with the Ramrods under Coloma Tarrant, wearing 
his orderly’s tunic, and carrying a brace of blue automatics, would be clambering up the piled ammo 
boxes and clambering through the wire. 

Barry shot up and put his wing-tip near Ardmore’s and got the signal, “Go to it!” 

Together they climbed up until the old Clergets almost gasped their last. Then, falling off on 
opposite sides they selected their targets. Barry an anti-tank gun, and Ardmore a pill-box. As they 
streaked down, like winged darts with twin streams of battering fire streaking from their nostrils, the 
great spell was broken. Tommies, who had waited long months for the actuality of a bayonet charge, 
threw hasty glances at their officers. They had one foot on the fire-step and were anxious and ready. 

“Mad Midnight’s leading the attack!” 

The cry ran along the parapet, trickled along the barbed wire, boomed down the depths of 
dugouts, and rattled off the gleaming bayonet blades. 

“Mad Midnight’s got the Black Bat and they’re starting the push!” 




The two Camels put their noses on their targets and their guns belched flame. 

The anti-tank gun caught it with a torrent of lead. The pillbox, with the tight-drawn mouth, was a 
tougher proposition, but Ardmore held his fire splendidly and at last put two streams of leaden death 
into the slit. There was a scream as the bullets took effect. 

Thus it all began. 

Before the two Camels had pulled out of their death-defying dives, a dozen whistles shrilled out 
along the Mericourt front, 

Zero hour! 

With a bellow the Ramrods clambered up the fire-steps and over the sand-bags. Their eyes were 
on these two wild-flying ships — not the enemy trenches ahead. The first wave crashed through the 
wire and poured into the enemy lines while the Germans sat crouched against their muddy walls 
gaping up at the two vultures that had stolen out of the night to come and peck at their fortifications 
again. 

They were caught beautifully. The first wave of khaki got across with hardly a shot being fired in 
opposition. The first line was taken in utmost ease. It was a bloodless operation. Prisoners were 
huddled together, herded into dugouts, and the work of consolidating the position gained, commenced. 
Ground strips were stretched out and signal men began flashing the report with their night panels. 

Then out of the grim night came the planes of the 77th. Timed almost to the minute. They formed 
their line of attack and careered off for their objectives. The Tommies, having consolidated the new 
positions, by switching the parapets over, prepared for the next rush— into the German second line. 

The new wave of Britons came thundering across, leaped the gained position and went yelling on 
to the next block of their objective. Ahead of them a curtain barrage from the muzzles of winged 
Vickers, kept Fritz where he belonged. Camels tore through a hail of star-shells, signal rockets and 
hastily ranged M.G.’s, and raked the support lines and communication trenches. 

A mad panorama blazed up on the sable screen that hovered over Mericourt. The glare of 
parachute flares, the smoke of exploding hand-grenades, the lemon-coloured tracer, the belching 
smoke of light field artillery shells that were attempting to box-off the whole sector, made a wild 
background for the moving screen of screeching humans with rifles and bayonets who tore on, yard 
after yard. The crash of Minnie shells vied with the crump! crump! crump! of the Stokes mortars. 
Vickers guns, spraying death, sang out in opposition to the husky orders of swollen-tongued officers. 
The Ramrods crashed on. 














( 10 ) 

Camels came from everywhere like giant wasps, spitting and buzzing. They tore into concrete 
redoubts, battering the narrow slits with spinning javelins of steel. They raked the communication 
trenches. They picked off enemy runners trying to get through with messages, now that the field 
communication lines were smashed. Camels swooped down and battered the trenches, and swept up 
from these dizzy dives and climbed for altitude to select another target. 

Twenty-pounder bombs spun away with jerky arcs and found the concrete fronts of pill-boxes. 
They erupted with a metallic clang and hurled great chunks of concrete in all directions. 

But amid it all, and while the sky was lull of diving and zooming Camels, two ships hung together 
as though bound by some invisible wire. They did everything together, timing the dives and zooms 
like machines controlled by some unseen hand below. They bashed and scattered death and 
destruction in a directions. The Tommies, fascinated by these two, carried by their heads ever up and 
their bayonets flashing, as if in rhythm with these two aerial dancers. 

Then suddenly from below came the gleam of a distress panel. White strips laid out formed a 
broad stemmed letter “K”, meaning, “Held up here.” 

Young Tarrant caught it first and flashed it by wing-tip signal to Ardmore. 

“Krupps or Kynochs?” he screamed with a grin. 

Below in a short section of forward trench, a group of Tommies herded together by a bristly- 
moustached Colonel, wearing a private’s tunic, were fighting to block both ends of their trench. They 
were cut off on both flanks, and two pill-boxes holding excellent enfilade position, were holding them 
there. No one could get to them. 

Colonel Tarrant crawled out and placed the “K” signal himself. He believed in the old adage that 
if you wanted a thing done right, you had to do it yourself. They dragged him back, his moustache 
bedraggled with mud. 

“Well, now’s the chance for this ‘Mad Midnight’ devil to do his stunts,” growled Colonel Tarrant. 
“He’s been swanking up here for weeks. Let’s see if he’s of any use in real warfare!” 

With that he crawled up on the sand-bags again and tried to do a little sniping. Before he could 
range his sights two winged comets streaked down out of nowhere and began blasting away at the 
pill-boxes. The crash of the Vickers and the return fire from all directions unnerved the Colonel, and 
he slipped back on the duckboards. 

“What a war this is,” he gasped. “I wouldn’t be either of those two men for half the money old 
England will spend in this skirmish. Look at them!” 



A group of trapped Tommies looked, and prayed silently that the two Camel pilots would score. 
Down they came again, and the ship they had recognized as Mad Midnight placed a full burst into the 
snarling slit of the pill-box. The flaming teeth suddenly stopped gleaming. Another direct hit had been 
scored. 

“He’s got one of them!” they screamed. “Halted it for a minute, anyway!” 

“Bombs!” husked Colonel Tarrant. “Who’ll go with me and carry a sand-bag of Mills bombs?” 

Everyone volunteered, but the Colonel selected a skinny, lantern-jawed private, who had been 
leaning against the revette-work, watching the gyrations of the Camels with no more enthusiasm than a 
man inspecting a neat job of billposting. 

“Come on, Slats,” growled the Colonel, and Private Timothy Ramsbottom, who carries that 
nickname to this day, picked up the bag of bombs and calmly followed the officer over the top of the 
sand-bags. For three minutes they crawled on, edging closer and closer to the silent pill-box. They 
were confident the gun had been spiked, but they had to make certain. The Colonel finally reached the 
base of the redoubt and took two bombs from “Slats” Ramsbottom. Drawing the pin with his teeth, he 
crawled up closer and tossed them in, one at a time. 

“Share that lot amongst you, and save one for the pallbearers,” growled the Colonel. 

BONG! .. .BONG! 

The two Mills bombs exploded, sending out a livid glare of flame through the narrow fire slit. 
The Colonel tossed in two more for luck. 

BONG! BONG! 

Then out of nowhere came the unexpected. A Fokker, as black as the night, slid into the wild¬ 
flying formation of Camels and picked off the first ship that came into his sights. 

Brat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat. 

It all happened quickly. The ship bearing “Mad Midnight” caught it full in the chest. With a 
splintery roar, the prop shivered into a feathery stump and left nothing but a cracked boss. Barry’s 
Camel was out of it, about 150 feet above the carnage and acres of shell holes. He looked up to see 
what had done it, and saw Ardmore pouring a wicked burst into the Fokker. It belched into flame and 
hurtled past Barry a fiery torch, and crashed about twenty yards from the remaining pill-box that was 
holding up the Ramrods. 

The Camel hovered dangerously, and Barry, flicking up his safety belt, dropped his wing and fell 
into a side-slip. He held her there, as a hundred Tommy throats were silenced with horror Down, 




down she went, and as suddenly pulled up, slipped her nose around and drew up gently into a slow 
pancake landing. Barry dragged her skid across the festered shell holes and finally came to a strut- 
wrenching rest on top of a newly-churned mound of chalky earth. 

He snatched the automatic from his canvas holster and leaped out. For a second or two he was 
uncertain just what to do. Finally he looked around and searched through the smoke for the remaining 
pill-box. A flash of flame, flicking out at him caused him to dive into a shell hole and pick up his 
bearings. 



“So that’s it — eh? Wonder who that German was who got my prop?” He saw the German ship, a 
tumbled heap of burning wreckage, not twenty yards away. The black smoke crept across the shell- 
torn area and left a strange pungent smell. The gleam in turn lighted up the area with a scarlet glow. 
The pill-box that was holding up the push stood out in bold relief now — a grim, scowling grey 
redoubt. Its fire-slit still snorted flame and enfiladed the position of the Tommies who were cut off 

“That’s my bloke,” growled Barry. “Got to get across there and pour a few shots into them. Might 
be able to silence it.” 

He crept away, leaving his heavy leather coat and dragging his trim R.A.F. tunic through the mud 
of Mericourt. Yard after yard he gained, and finally crawled up so that he could see the stuttering 
muzzles of the German Parabellums spitting jets of flame. They stopped, and with a rush he tore 
forward and threw himself below the fire-slit well out of the depression arc of the guns. A torrent of 
lead spat out and passed over him 

He waited a minute and the guns stopped. He could hear the jabbering of the gun crew inside, 
arguing as to where the man had gone. He drew up quietly, and fired three shots in quick succession 
into the pill-box. He drew a scream, but the guns echoed out again and he had to drop back. 

They halted again and he crawled along to the other side of the fire-slit and poured in two more 
shots. This time they were waiting for him, and he had to withdraw quickly. 

“Phew!” whispered Barry to himself. “I’m a fool to try this with a pistol. Only a few shots left. 
I’ll try to kid them into giving up.” 



Cupping his hands around his mouth, he lay against the cold wall and shouted: 

“Will you come out and give up, or do we have to blow you out?” 

For an answer he got another torrent of fire that streaked out over his crouched body 

It halted, and he reached up and fired the rest of his ammunition. The M.G. muzzle spat in reply 
The bullets flew out over the crouching Barry, and he lay there to think. 

“If they won’t come out, give them a few of these, Midnight,” said a man in a Tommy’s tunic. 

Two glinting Mills bombs came rolling across to him from a shell-hole nearby. Without asking 
how or why, and realizing that there was something familiar about the voice, Barry picked up the 
bombs, drew out the pins, and hurled them through the narrow slot. 

BONG! BONG! Then a dread silence. 

“That’ll do, Midnight. Come on in. You’ve done a fair night’s work.” 

“Father!” roared Barry. “What are you doing out here?” 

“Looking after fool kids who can’t keep their box kites in the air,” replied the Colonel, crawling 
back to his short trench and withdrawing the “K” strip as he went. “Come on in, we’ll show you some 
real war, Barry.” 

“Well, I’ll be blistered!” growled Slats Ramsbottom “After this bloke shoots half the Jerry line 
up and then holds the fire of that pill-box until we can get there, you think you can tell him something 
about war, eh?” 

“Shut up,” growled the Colonel. “He’ll be getting a bloated head. I’ll have to let him go up to No. 
77 Squadron after this — and that is bad enough. There won’t be any living with him when we get 
home. Go out and put out an ‘Advance’ strip. We’re going to finish this job, and this flying son of mine 
can stay here and help.” 

“Righto, father, but don’t forget — no more ferry piloting for me. There’ll be plenty of room for 
me in Phil’s flight after to-night.” 

“You win,” snorted the Colonel. “Who’s this?” 

A snub-nosed Camel swooped down from nowhere, flicked its wings in farewell, and raced off to 
the north-east. 

“So long, Ardmore. You’re a beauty. You can have your job, though. It’s too tough for me. But you 
gave me a lot of fun while it lasted.” 

And as he spoke, the rest of the Ramrods went screeching over the top of their trench and swept 
onto the capture ofMericourt. 





THE ENGLISH OFFENSIVE 

by 

RUDOLF STARK 

THE following description of war in the air is by Rudolf Stark, the well-known German “Ace. ” 
Rudolf Stark brought down fifteen British and French machines, and at the time of which he writes 
he was the leader of the German Staff el* 34. In the pages that follow he gives a very interesting 
picture of sixteen days of a German airman s life at the time of the British offensive south of the 
Somme in August, 1918. 

* Flying organizations — known to the British as “circuses”. 

8.8.18. A misty morning, followed by a bright day. We are lying by our machines, having received 
orders to stand by. It is very quiet at the front, uncannily quiet. 

We do not feel at ease in the sunshine. There is something brewing in the air. We are conscious of 
a depression, but do not know its cause. 

We pass the time away with all sorts of useless things. We take a series of groups with the 
cameras because we are all nicely together. I telephone to other Staffels and try to find out what is the 
trouble, but no one knows anything. Then I go to the telescope and search the heavens. No aircraft to 
be seen, no shell-bursts from the Archies, not even a captive balloon. Above us there is a clear blue 
sky; its only inmates are a few swallows that dart hither and thither as though the air belonged to them 
to-day. My dog, Wart, frisks about the aerodrome, tries to dig out field-mice and wags his tail as he 
wipes his earthy nose on my breeches. 

An artillery waggon rumbles along the road to Cambrai. Then all is quiet once more. 

Far away from the south comes a low thud, with a rattling here and there. It is nothing. Quite likely 
it is the ammunition waggon jolting over cobble-stones. 

Our ears strive to catch signs of life — firing or the drone of engines. But they find only an empty 
silence. 

At last the order to start arrives. We are to escort a reconnaissance machine, which we shall find 
flying at three thousand metres over a certain locality at a certain time. 

We swim our machines up into the blue summer air and circle over the meeting-place. It is not 
long before the blue fuselage of a Hannoveraner climbs up to us; I fly close to this two-seater and 
greet its occupants. The observer signs to me that he wants to climb higher before we cross the lines. 
I therefore hang on behind and down a bit and climb slowly upward, with the Hannoveraner always a 
bit before and below us. 

Slowly the countryside recedes to eastward. The villages diminish in size, the rivers are only tiny, 
dainty lines on the earth’s surface. 

The brown ribbon of the front lines draws nearer. I scan the heavens. No enemy aircraft to be 
seen. Only a very few shells bursting round the trenches. 

But there is a thick haze to southward. In some parts it hangs close to the ground, like a yellow 
fog. I locate it as somewhere round about the Roman road, close to Amiens. 

Can an attack be taking place in that direction? Am I looking at cascades of dust thrown up by 
drum fire, by bursting shells? Or is it only the ordinary haze we always find to southward on sunny 



days? 

And why should there be anything particular happening to-day? It is so quiet everywhere. But it is 
the quietness — yes, just this quietness that is so uncanny 

We are now five thousand metres up. I see the observer of the Hannoveraner motioning us 
forward; he wants to get to work now. I wave back to him, and off we go. We climb a bit higher, close 
up our formation and hang on behind the two-seater. 

The first puffs of white cotton-wool make their appearance in the air and pass away under our 
wings. More and more of them come up, but they are a good five hundred metres below us. Now a 
couple of them rise up to our height and hover quite near to us. One hears something like a faint smack 
when they burst close to a machine, but we are used to them and do not let them worry us. 

I search the heavens and then scan every fold in the ground — no aircraft about. Ever and again I 
look up into the sun, where the greatest danger lurks, whence sooner or later an enemy must make his 
appearance. Nothing! 

The observer in the machine in front is photographing. He indicates his objectives to his escort 
and flies round them in wide circles. We hang on to him like a gaudy tail, flying wherever he flies. My 
ear listens to the roar of the engine; my eyes read the rev-counter, oil gauge, petrol clock. Everything 
in order. Then I count my flock. All there. We carry on with the flying. 

The shell-clouds are now very thick. A mighty discharge from many batteries bursts at five 
hundred metres below us. We begin a series of erratic turns and zigzags — a trick! 

A very old trick, but one that is good enough to catch the gunners down below and lead them to 
imagine that their bursts are sitting so near as to worry us. They blaze away with all the stuff they can 
get out of their barrels, hanging their white draperies on an invisible clothes-line well below us, 
while we rejoice in our safety. 

The enemy aerodromes are below us, but they give no signs of life. What’s up down there? The 
aerodromes are empty, but there are no enemy machines in the air. That means they must be busy 
somewhere else. Somewhere away to southward, perhaps — in the yellow haze. Are they taking part 
in an offensive? 

The observer motions us homeward. A turn — noses eastward — push the stick down a bit to gain 
speed. Our job here is finished. I search the heavens and comb out the earth — but not a sign of an 
enemy. In the sun? No, nothing! Not one captive balloon up. The ground below us seems dead. 

Archie’s clouds diminish, but increase again as we cross the lines. At last a shell bursts in our 
midst. A couple of bullets rattle through my wings, but that is all. I count the machines; all there. 
Sergeant Schmidt sends a chuckle of pleasure across to me. 

Nice fellow, Schmidt. It does you good to know that there is a man just behind you who follows 
your trail like a bloodhound, who never swerves from it, but sticks in his place no matter how thick 
the shell-bursts may be or how wild the turns in a dogfight. I only need to bend my head slightly to the 
left to see his face, which is never without its friendly, cheerful grin. 

Close behind me, but a bit above my head, flies Schneider. An able, wary pilot, but one whose 
head is full of ideas that do not always work out so well. He would like to fight the war out all alone; 
he enjoys air duels and shooting up machine-gun nests. 

When I turn my head to the right, I see another machine quite close to me. This is flown by 
Sergeant Prey, a serious fellow, who never laughs. But he never budges from his position, and nothing 
that happens in the air escapes his eye. But to-day even he is laughing with glee because we got away 



with it so nicely. 

The observer fires a light-signal. We are dismissed. I fly close up to him and give him a parting 
handwave. He drops down and flies homeward. 

We turn round again towards the front to see whether there is any change down below. It is as 
quiet as ever. No machines to be seen far and wide, except two German ones flying at low heights. A 
few shells bursting near the trenches. But otherwise nothing unusual. 

The haze to southward grows thicker. I should have liked to fly over there and see what it meant. 
But petrol is running out, and so we must go home. 

We hardly landed before I was called to the telephone. There I obtained reliable information 
about the haze in the south; it was an English offensive on a large scale, launched south of the Somme 
on both sides of the Roman road. We were told to stand by for further orders. 

Once again we lay beside our machines on the aerodrome, waiting for the telephone message that 
might come any minute to order us southward. But no message came. 

We waited and waited. All around us was a silence of the grave. 

Those were bad hours for us; we knew that a fierce battle was in progress to southward and could 
easily imagine the trouble the enemy’s great numerical superiority in aircraft would cause. We knew 
how few Staffels were available for defensive purposes, even when all those belonging to the 
adjacent army corps were utilized. And yet we sat here tight, and no one summoned us. I got on the 
telephone to the officer commanding the flying groups in our army corps and asked for his permission 
to take off. No, we were to stand by for further orders, he replied. 

A terrible suspense. 

Towards evening we were sent up again. Not to the south; we merely escorted another 
reconnaissance machine. The result was a short flight in our own sector, with a couple of fights, but 
nothing particular happened. 

The haze still hung to southward. It grew, and spread eastward. In the darkness of evening the fire 
blazed from the mouths of countless guns. 

Night falls on our aerodrome. We know now what is happening. Flames flash and quiver on the 
horizon; we also hear the roll of the guns and can even distinguish some particularly violent 
explosion. Is this due to the south-east wind that carries the echo to us, or has the front changed — has 
it come nearer to us? Or is it merely the night that magnifies every sound? To-morrow we shall know 
for certain; tomorrow they will throw us into the fighting down there. 

At 11 p.m. the telephone rattles again. The Staffel is ordered to hand over every available lorry 
for troop transports. Ah — ha! now the gentlemen of the staff are beginning to bestir themselves. 
Well, as long as they have reserves to throw into the line, all right. 

We have four serviceable lorries available. Take plenty of spares along with them, you drivers, 
for who knows when and in what condition we shall see them again. There’s thick air at the front. 

The lorries rattle away. The houses throw the echo back to us; then all is silence again, save for 
an occasional vehicle on the high road, which the night soon swallows up. 

I cannot rest. I wander along the aerodrome, sit down on the edge of a ditch and stare out into the 
night. 

The roll of the guns grows ever louder to southward. 

Now the rattle of wheels and the rumble of engines reaches me more frequently from the road. 
More and more lorries, hastening southward, bringing up reserves to the threatened front. Daylight 



will soon be at hand; then we can fly and shall know for certain what it all means. 

9.8.18. The telephone rattles away in the early hours of the morning. Urgent orders to stand by. 
The order to take off will come soon. The English attack down there is continuing. Our people have 
been forced back a fair distance. The actual front line is not yet clear. We must fly cautiously, as there 
are strong enemy forces in the air. Can we spare any more lorries for troop transports? No. We must 
keep a sharp look out at the aerodrome, because further air raids by the English are probable. 

RRRRRRR . . . Telephone. Rrrrrrrr . . . telephone again . . . questions, orders .... And so it goes 
on for some little time. At last the order to start. We are to go southward. 

We are flying towards the front. Five machines. We cannot raise more. A great pity; we could do 
with them to-day. If only we had the Fokkers! But it’s all the same now. 

The weather has turned bad; it is thick and cloudy. Our visibility is very poor. 

We are flying from the north, past Bapaume, Courcelette and Albert, between the Ancre and the 
straight road that leads to Amiens. The attack is on our left. 

We cannot see much of the ground now. Nothing but smoke and haze — natural and artificial fog 
mingle. The air seethes and quivers with the explosions. 

Aircraft at all heights. Single machines and thick swarms. We shall find foemen everywhere to¬ 
day. 

We are flying low, at one thousand metres. 

There are fights in the upper air; there are fights in the lower air. The numerical superiority of the 
enemy gives him the advantage. So it does not matter where we fight. But down below we can keep 
the enemy a bit away from our infantry. So down we go. 

Now we are in the thick of it. We are attacked at once by scouts. Turns - shooting — carry on! 
One, two, three, four machines behind me; we are still together. Carry on! 

The machines dance and rock in the eddies set up by the shells. The Somme flows below us. A 
village — Corbie, maybe — carry on! 

Air fights. More scouts attack us. Turn - shoot — turn. One, two, three, four machines behind me. 
Good; carry on! The Roman road, Villers Bretonneux. Where is the front? 



Few explosions here. The smoke is on our left. On the roads thick columns of infantry, lorries, 
batteries, all in khaki uniforms. English — lay into them with the machine — guns! Then carry on 
eastwards along the road! 



An English formation advances towards us: ten, twenty, thirty machines, scouts and two-seaters. 
They fly past us at fifty metres’ distance and just a bit above us. Their cockades look almost near 
enough to touch. But they fly past without attempting to go for us. Either they did not recognize us, or 
did not want to. 

Carry on! Where is the front? 

Guns firing below us, here, there, everywhere. All khaki uniforms. Englishmen. 

Two-seaters in front of us, between us, behind us. Turn, shoot, carry on! 

Crash! A couple of shell-splinters from below pass through my wings. Carry on! 

Crash, crash! Earsplitting detonations. My machine slips from one side to the other, shoots up, is 
pulled down again. One, two, three, four machines behind me; carry on! 

Where is the front? 

No more columns below, but the ground swarms with men in brown. They crouch in every shell- 
hole and run forward along every hollow. Grey, squat things roll through their midst — tanks. Here, 
there, everywhere. Carry on! 

Left-hand turn. The wooded patches at Cerisy whirl past me. I know them so well from of old. 

The Somme valley again. Steep slopes, lakes, water. No field-grey troops here either. Carry on! 

A scrap with two-seaters. The dogfight sways westward, past Hamel and Hamelet. We are over 
Corbie again. Turning and shooting. I am sitting on one of them. Three others sitting on me. The 
machine in front of me smokes and sideslips, takes fire, drops down somewhere. Incendiary bullets 
whistle round my head. Turn — carry on! 

Scouts fly up from the right, blue-grey, Germans. Fokkers. The dogfight grows bigger and bigger. 

Back to eastward. One, two, three machines behind me; where’s the fourth? There it is, coming 
over from the left. Thank heaven, we are still all together. Carry on! 

Hamel, Cerisy, Morcourt. Brown troops, brown troops, no grey. Where is the front? 

A Staffel approaches us: Fokker; silver tails, coloured stripes on the fuselages. Hurrah, the 34th! 
My old Staffel. The machine with the two red stripes. Hurrah, Greim! A brief wave to him; carry on! 

English machines, double-seaters, scouts. Turn, shoot, carry on! 

Everything roars and seethes below us and around us. Froyart. Still no grey troops. Where is the 
front? 

Foucaucourt lies below me; my old aerodrome, dead and empty. Shells burst on it, tearing up the 
surface that we were at such pains to level. Small holes, huge craters. The place is just as we found it 
in the spring. The scars caused by the Battle of the Somme have broken out again; the land is bleeding 
from a thousand wounds. 




At last grey soldiers. Sparsely spread out; here a machinegun nest, there a field-gun. 

Turn, turn back. Here is a big brown patch behind a tank — English infantry — at them with the 
machine-gun. See them scatter — carry on! 

Fight with scouts. Turn - shoot — carry on! 

My petrol clock’s hand is getting suspiciously near zero. We must go back. Turn — homewards. 
One, two, three, four machines behind me. We have all come through safe and sound. We drop 
down to our aerodrome on the last drops of petrol from our emergency tanks. 

So the enemy has started his great offensive. 

With a huge expenditure of men and materials he has overrun our positions on the Roman road and 
advanced a considerable distance. He very nearly managed to break through. We suffered severe 
losses, especially in prisoners. Were our troops overwhelmed, or is their spirit no longer the old one? 
Has it degenerated? 




INTO THE BLUE 

A Picture by STANLEY ORTON BRADSHAW 


Though the diving speeds of the modern single-seater fighter are very remarkable, the speed with 
which they can attain height is even more so. These machines, Hawker “Furies”, are the fastest 
standard single-seater fighters in the service at the moment, in the R.A.F, or any other air service for 
that matter, and with standard engines running on normal fuel they climb at the rate of some 3000 feet 
a minute, or 35 miles an hour vertically With special fuel they can gain height at some 50 miles an 
hour vertically; that is, about 4500 feet per minute. 

The flight, bearing the markings of No. 1 Squadron in the picture, is climbing hard and is probably on 
the way up to do a Battle Flight duty, which means a patrol of full duration and at great height, with 
full equipment and ammunition load. 

d# vL* d# d# 

Our people are worried about the future. We have learnt very little about the situation. Every 
morning we get a report on the position of the front lines- as far as the staff know it — and in the 
evening we get the official communique. That is all; if we want to know anything more, we must find 
it out over the telephone or go and look for ourselves. Moreover we really do not need to know much; 
we just fly and fight in the way we are used to. No official communique can alter our mode of life. 
The three Staffels comprising our group, work in an alternation that never varies. Two hours flying, 
two hours rest or free hunting, two hours to stand by. And so it goes on from dawn to dusk. Between 
times we have a few special missions such as escort duty, contact patrols when our infantry are 
attacking and mass flights in squadron formation when the air is thick with enemy machines. 

We do not ask what else is happening in the world; we simply do our duty and fly. We have a 
world of our own, which is so large and beautiful that we need no other. 

10.8.18. The enemy has split his aerial forces up again. We meet Englishmen flying over Arras at 
all heights, but they are not in a particularly aggressive mood to-day. 


The battle area south of the Somme is still thick with ground fighting formations and artillery 
spotters, but there are not so many scouts about. 

Not so many shells are bursting down below now. The road between Villers Bretonneux and 
Harbonnieres is still under heavy fire. The bursts there must come from German cannon because this 
district is in enemy occupation. Perhaps a counter-attack? We do not know. 

The clouds hang thick at one thousand metres. Yesterday’s bad weather is breaking and dissolving 
into white balls of cloud. The clouds divide the fighting into two halves; the two-seaters — ground 
fighters and escorts — are battling with one another down below, while up above, the scouts are 
scrapping on their own. We have enough to do in the upper regions, and so find it necessary to drop 
down. 

To-day our best plan is to keep the enemy scouts away from our working machines. And so we fly 
and fight. 

18.8.18. Things are beginning to move in our Arras sector too. Gommecourt and Tilloy were 
under heavy fire as far back as the 14th. On the 16th the whole front from Arras to the Somme and 
even further southward was ablaze. The smoke trails extend unbroken until they merge into the 
horizon. Probably there is firing going on right down to Soissons. We cannot worry our heads much 
about the neighbouring sector as we have far too much work to do in our own, and too few arms and 
eyes to do it. 

The weather looks like changing. Visibility is very clear, though somewhat impeded by clouds. 
Many English captive balloons are in the air; we can see the taut, yellow shimmer of their thick bags 
across the void. 

The fire is heaviest between Boiry and Courcelles. Far below a Staffel of German fighters is 
flying to the trenches from northward. A large English scout squadron is about to dive on these 
machines, but we arrive in the nick of time to take the enemy in the flank. The odds are against us, but 
our attack affords some relief to the fighting Staffel down below. 

We are turning and shooting again. An upward and downward surging of machines. I have hardly 
time to give a fleeting glance to our direction every now and then. Tracer lines hang in the air like 
spiders’ webs. More blue-green machines come along; another German Staffel attacks the enemy. The 
fight is more even now, but we are still in the minority. Then the English machines detach themselves 
from the melee and make off westwards. 

There is a gap in the machines behind me. 

Where is Schneider? 

He is not up above. I search the sky, but there is no sign of him. Deep below me are the fighters, 
still circling over the trenches. What’s over there by the wooded patches? Two artillery fliers. Not a 
trace of our machine anywhere. 

Has Schneider been shot down? I fly over the area of our recent battle and drop down, scanning 
every metre of ground below, but find nothing. He is not above me, he is not in the air at all, but he 
must be somewhere. 

Down yonder, at the very edge of the trenches, there lies a fuselage and a couple of broken wings. 
Is that his machine? No, it is an English one that was shot down a few days ago. 

Where is Schneider? Perhaps he got a hit which forced him to pull out of the fight and go home. 
Perhaps one of the others knows something about him 



Home! 

The flight-sergeant comes up to me. “Has Schneider landed?” I ask. “No, sir.” 

One machine after the other hovers over the aerodrome, lands and taxies to the hangars. 

“Schmidt, have you seen anything of Schneider?” 

“No.” 

“And you?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know anything about Schneider?” 

“No; he flew with us all the time; he was with us when we fought the scouts. I saw him when the 
other Staffel came along. Perhaps he hung on to them and went on flying.” 

“Perhaps.” 

But then he would be bound to come back soon because his petrol would run out. It is 5.20 now; 
he would have to land at 5.50 at the very latest. 

Where can he be? I do not believe he flew along with the others. He is too experienced to mistake 
their machines for ours. But he is certainly not down anywhere. 

No use telephoning yet; we can only wait. I sit down at the telescope and search the sky, but see 
nothing but blue air. 

A machine looms up in the distance and approaches. That will be Schneider! 

No. It is a two-seater that flies past us and disappears. 

5.45. Not yet back. The neighbouring Staffel returns from the front and lands. None of our 
machines are with it. 

He will not come now. Perhaps he made a forced landing somewhere. 

I call up the front. The officer in charge of ground observation has seen us; he saw the whole of 
the fight. An English machine was forced down and just managed to land behind its own lines. 

“An English machine? Quite sure it wasn’t a German? One of ours is missing.” 

“No. I’m quite sure it was English. A Sopwith.” 

An artillery observer tells a similar tale. He too followed the fight from the ground and saw an 
English machine land. 

“Was it really an Englishman?” I ask. “One of ours is missing.” “Certainly it was English. We saw 

the cockades quite clearly and destroyed the machine by artillery fire.” 

Where can Schneider have got to? 

Then Schmidt reports himself and stands before me in an attitude of embarrassment. “Perhaps I 
might know something about Schneider, sir,” he volunteers. 

“Well, what then? Did you see him?” 

“No, but when the other Staffel joined in, he flew away — a long distance — and I believe he 
went across to attack a captive balloon.” 

“You’re dotty. It’d be sheer madness!” 

“Yes, sir, but Schneider often told me he was keen on getting a balloon and wanted to have a go at 
one at the first opportunity.” 

Yes, that will be the explanation. Those balloons were wonderfully clear. The dogfight was dying 
down. “I’ll use the chance,” he thought, and went off on the little trip. Not a bad idea in itself, but a 
criminal piece of carelessness, because there was a chain of scouts in the air to protect the balloons, 
and he was bound to see them 



There are two possibilities. If he has made a forced landing anywhere behind our lines, we shall 
get news of him. Then again, he may have landed on some other aerodrome, where he will get petrol 
and fly home. 

Slowly the evening falls. A summer evening is endlessly long. The sun goes down; long shadows 
stretch across the aerodrome. 

Now they have disappeared; the sky is pale grey, with a blood-red ribbon across the western 
horizon. It is useless to go on searching the heavens with a telescope, because the dusk is on us and 
the twilight flickers in my eyes. 

Perhaps he may yet come. I order a huge flare in the aerodrome and tell the men to have the 
landing-lights ready. 

Now the darkness falls apace. Cannot the day bide with us a bit — just another hour? Summer 
evenings are so short. 

Our hopes fade away with the daylight. 

Now the flare gleams more brightly than the sunset. The first range-finding shots of the machine- 
gun Archies ascend like stars to heaven. He has just enough light to land by. 

But our bodies throw long shadows when we pass the flare. Night has descended onus. 

An engine drones somewhere in the distance. Can that be he? 

The flame receives a bucketful of petrol and shoots up on high. Sparks whirl and dance. I close 
my dazzled eyes; only my ears are attentive. 

The drone grows stronger and then dies down. That was not Schneider. He will never come back. 

We fire a couple of star-shells to give him the direction of the aerodrome. We know that it is in 
vain, but our hopes are born anew each time we watch the fiery tail sweep through the sky, listen to 
the bang and gaze at the sheaf of bright white stars. But as these stars die out, one by one, our hopes 
die with them. 

Night and silence have descended on the aerodrome. The fire has fallen on its ashes; once it 
quivered up faintly, and then this last light died away. 

The sheds are shut, the tents are closed. They wait for no more aeroplanes. 

He will not come. No telephone has called us, no report has come to hand. 

No news came in the night, and none in the morning. Nothing. He will never return. 

21.8.18. A day of heavy fighting on the ground and in the air. A glorious day, with a cloudless blue 
sky. From earliest dawn the air has hummed as though invaded by thousands of swarms of bees 
utilizing the summer weather to gather in their food. But who has a thought for bees and summer to¬ 
day? 

With the first rays of light we start off on escort duty for contact patrols. Back again, fill up with 
petrol, then off to the front again; barrage patrol and protection for captive balloons. 

Flying activity is now at its height. All the sky is dotted with floating points. There is so much 
room in the air for them, but unfortunately most of them are English. To-day we have no time to look 
what is going on below; the foeman of the air claims our undivided attention. We know the 
approximate course of the front line and are not interested in anything else. 

We are over the lines and proceed to chase away a couple of English machines that are spotting 
for their artillery. An English formation approaches from the west; the machines look huge, but are 
apparently single-seaters. A new type we have not seen before. They must be the new Sopwith 



Dolphins, about whose speed and climbing capacities we have heard such wonderful tales. Once 
more it is our fate to run up against a new type of English machine while swimming along in our old 
boats! 

But what’s the good of swearing? It is just a fact that the other side is better off in all respects, and 
we have long been accustomed to flying about as targets in the air, even if it is not exactly a pleasant 
business. 

Flying somewhat higher, the Sopwiths dive down to attack us. We fly round in a narrow circle for 
mutual protection. Now they are coming down, one after the other. Each sparks out a couple of shots 
at us, then pulls his stick, shoots up over our heads and vanishes into the stately heights. Not very 
dashing tactics, but we have no objection. 

So it goes on for a while, then the English make off in a south-westerly direction. In the north a 
couple of double-seaters pop up to spot for their artillery or pursue some other noble purpose. This 
time we can play the big bad bully and assault them, but they see us in time and fly far away into their 
hinterland. Archies bark at us in their efforts to demonstrate that there are still some people on the 
ground who take an interest in us. We must take care not to drift too far behind the enemy’s lines to¬ 
day, because there is a strong east wind propelling us in that direction. 

Despite the many machines in the air to-day there is not much doing in the fighting way. Everyone 
seems to be very keenly on the alert against surprises. So we fly our patrol and protect the balloons; 
luckily no enemy aircraft make any serious attempt to interfere with them We are relieved by the 
neighbouring Staffel, whereupon we fly home and land. 

Our aerodrome was hardly recognizable. It positively swarmed with machines on the ground — 
all Fokkers. Squadron No. 1 had landed on our place, and is to work on the front area occupied by the 
17th Army Corps. 

That was a pleasure. A strong reinforcement for us. Our battle ardour received an impetus at once. 
God fights on the side of the stronger battalions. 

We greet old friends and admire the many beautiful Fokkers — not without a certain envy. 

Telephones rattle. The squadron takes off. We receive urgent orders to stand by. The drone of 
engines in the air makes a glorious melody; now we can rejoice wholeheartedly in the fine summer’s 
day. 

Archie’s cloudlets mount into the blue sky. English bombing squadrons are on their way. Naturally 
they have their own devices for utilizing the glorious weather, just as we have. The telephone rattles 
again; we are to take off in squadron formation. 

All the three Staffels together. I am to lead them. What more can I want to-day? 

Off! I head the formation with seven machines. Staffel 23 has nine serviceable machines and flies 
on my left, while the seven of the 32nd are on my right. Twenty-three machines, and all German. 

What a splendid picture all these glittering machines behind me make! They seem to be standing 
still in mid-air; the only sign of motion I can see is a slight swaying up and down. They are peaceful 
ships on a huge ocean. 

The activity at the front has increased. Machines are positively swarming there. 

Suddenly I see flashes from circling wings; Squadron No. 1 is fighting over yonder. We hasten to 
join in, but a large English formation comes up on our right and tries to get across. So it’s up to us to 
block their way! 

Squadron meets squadron. Our numbers are about even. Each man picks out an opponent and the 



turns begin. The result is a mad whirlpool. 

Another English squadron joins in, and yet another. Round and round we go. I keep an eye open to 
see we do not drift too far over the lines. 

A bright flame shoots out somewhere; then smoke begins to rise. A machine is burning — an 
English machine. One of ours goes down in a spin, then flies homeward. Badly hit, perhaps. 

Squadron No. 1 comes along from southward to join us. Now a real aerial battle is in progress. 

An Englishman goes down in a spin and crashes. Another English machine takes fire and drifts 
through our midst in most eerie fashion. But when it has dropped about one thousand metres, it 
explodes and shivers into burning fragments. 

The turns continue until I am almost giddy with them. Then the English machines gradually emerge 
from the dogfight and disappear into the western sky. 

We rally and fly along the front for a while. There is not much to do; a couple of English machines 
that have been spotting for their artillery make off in good time and fly homewards. 

A long tail of Archie’s cloudlets marks our way. The gunners are in a furious temper and plaster 
the sky with their bursts. They get through large quantities of ammunition, with no success. 

To-day we drop home with feelings of pride. At least we have the superiority in the air once 
more! 

Towards evening we take off again in squadron formation. The English retire as soon as we 
approach. We have only one brief encounter with a scout squadron, which makes off in a very short 
space of time. Below us our working machines can do their jobs in peace — there are also no English 
machines at the front to harass our infantry. To-day it is a pleasure to be a German pilot. 

Once again night has fallen on the aerodrome; searchlights shine out and Archies begin to shoot. 
The fine weather and bright moon are driving the bombers out of their sheds. 

That does not worry me. Having taken off so many times to-day, I can just as well try another 
flight at night. There is so much going on tonight; all over the dark sky I hear the drone of English 
machines. They want to make up for time lost during the daylight. 

I have made all necessary arrangements and shall take off at 11.45 p.m. 

Again I fly over a countryside wrapped in night and moonlight. Again I fly through the chill 
loneliness. 

Shell bursts and searchlights wander towards me. A huge machine looms up before me — a 
gigantic shadow that flits across the moon. A cone of searchlights touches it, circles round it and then 
wanders onward with it. 

I go into a turn and hang on behind the machine. My eyes are glued to the black silhouette; I am not 
going to lose that prize. Nearer and nearer I come; already I can distinguish the details. There are two 
engines in separate cockpits and the under wings are shorter than the upper ones. It must be a 
Handley-Page. 

I rejoice mightily, for such a big fat bird has never yet fallen to my guns. 

Now I am quite near. The searchlight throws a vivid gleam on the enemy’s fuselage; I can see the 
forms of both pilot and observer. The sparks from the exhaust whirl through the air and hit me in the 
face. 

My eye goes down behind the notch, my finger presses the trigger-button — just as the livid light 
flashes into my machine. I am blinded — caught by the searchlight, while a wall of blackness has 
risen up between the Englishman and me. 



I fire off a series automatically in the direction of my target. Perhaps I may score a hit or two as 
we are so near. But the searchlight clings to me like an iron band. I give the sign by throttling down 
three times, but the searchlight ignores it and sticks to me. 

I put the machine into a sharp turn and swerve out of the light. My eyes are blind. 

Where is the enemy? 

No sign of him in the former direction; no machine up above or down below. I cut my engine and 
glide down slowly and softly. Perhaps the searchlight will get the Englishman again if it hears the 
drone of only one machine. 

The cone of light dances and circles round the sky, but never comes to rest again anywhere for 
long. All in vain. 

I open up my engine again so as not to lose too much height and make a thorough search myself. 
Nothing to be seen anywhere. I wait up a bit longer, but to no purpose. The enemy has van and cannot 
be found. 

I throw down a few juicy curses to those searchlight fellows, but that is all I can do. Oh, what 
asses! That Englishman would not have got away if the searchlight had not blinded me. But cursing is 
no good; though it relieves one’s feelings, it does not make the air any warmer. 

It is icy cold; tired of hanging about, I come down and land. Not a very good landing. Bump! then 
another bump — the axle is bent and the wheels look decidedly knock-kneed. That is the result of 
cursing too much and not looking out properly. 

24.8.18. A glorious message has come through the telephone. Six Fokkers are waiting at the park 
for us to fetch them. Great rejoicing throughout the Staffel. 

Our six oldest machines are wheeled out for the exchange. An Albatross, two Pfalzs and three 
Rolands. 

Now comes the burning question: who are to fly the new machines? Eight pilots and six machines; 
two must be disappointed. I decide that the two who were the last to join the Staffel must be the ones 
to wait. That is the fairest solution, especially as the two juniors have not had much experience of the 
front. 

We others climb into the old bags of tricks, and take off. My engine can only manage eleven 
hundred revs., but no matter — it will hold out as far as the park. 

We fly over peaceful villages and beautiful country. But we are not interested in the scenery to¬ 
day. 

At last the park aerodrome looms up. We land and taxi to the sheds. Swiftly we switch off our 
engines and climb out of the old boxes. We don’t care what happens to them next. 

Where are the Fokkers? 

I report to the technical officer, who reels off a few numbers and presses a couple of documents 
into my hand. These make us the happy owners of six Fokkers, which are standing in a hangar. The 
mechanics make them ready and fill up. That takes time, and meanwhile we have a look round the 
park. 

We see every possible type of machine in the hangars. Among the single-seaters there are a couple 
of new machines which are completely unknown to us ... . Fokker monoplanes with rotary engines. 
Wonderful things that look so light and nimble, Fokker’s very latest invention. Squadron No. 1 is to 
fly them, but for the present they must remain in the sheds because they are to be fitted up with a few 
improvements. 



Good prospects for the future. Fokker is still the old Fokker, for every new machine he brings out 
is a considerable improvement on the last. Other firms also bring out new machines, but they are 
generally content with a few superficial alterations that do not effect much improvement in the flying 
and fighting capacities. 

Our machines are ready. Everything is in order. I climb into my seat, which wears a somewhat 
unfamiliar aspect. I try the stick. Everything works easily. 

The engine roars. The ground whirls away from under me. Swiftly we rise; the aerodrome and its 
hangars dwindle rapidly. The machines climb wonderfully and answer to the slightest movement of 
the controls. That will be a joy when we try our first fight in them. So now homeward, with all 
possible speed. 

We land and put our treasures safely away in the hangars. The mechanics examine them 
thoroughly; the machine guns are loaded and tested. The painter marks them with the Staffers badge, 
the arrowhead on the wings; then he paints the fuselages with the coloured bands that are the badges 
of the individual pilots. He takes particular pains with my machine, embellishing my lilac stripe with 
narrow black edges. Finally I tie the streamers that are the insignia of leadership to the end of the 
cockpit. Only then do the machines really belong to us. 



We cannot go to the front to-day, but we practise our new birds instead. The more we get to know 
them, the better we are pleased with them. Whatever one tries steeply banked turns, dives, loops — 
they always answer the controls beautifully; one catches the machine at once. They give one a 
magnificent feeling of safety. 

Lieutenant Kammerer wants to test his machine’s climbing capacity to the utmost and makes an 
altitude flight. Just as he has reached some five thousand metres above Cambrai he sees a solitary 
English machine, a D.H.4, which appears to be photographing. Naturally he attacks it at once and 
swoops on to it from behind. He presses the trigger-button, but not one shot leaves the barrel. The 
mechanic has given him no ammunition belts, because he wants to do something to the gun. 

A painful predicament, but without ammunition it is impossible to shoot down any foeman. Yet, 
strangely enough, the Englishman goes down in steep spirals. Deeper and deeper, with Kammerer 
close behind him all the time, until he makes a good landing near Bevillers. Kammerer circles round 
proudly, but cannot prevent the crew from destroying their machine. That was the most harmless air- 
fight that ever took place, but it was a victory for Kammerer all right. 



Later we learnt from the prisoners that the observer’s gun jammed after his first shot; as he could 
not get it right, he gave up the struggle. They were both blue with rage when we told them that their 
assailant had not a single shot in his gun. 

Well, that sort of thing can happen. Unfortunately such bloodless battles are only exceptions. 



ONE CROWDED HOUR 

by 

KENNETH QUINTREL 

EVEN in his dreams, Flying Officer John Cornwall was in a bad temper, and with closed eyes and 
set lips, flung himself angrily from side to side of his camp bed. 

Yesterday had been his unlucky day On the return from a long flight over enemy country, his 
engine had given trouble, and he had fallen behind the rest of the formation; whereupon the anti¬ 
aircraft gun by Punch’s Wood had singled out the lame duck for concentrated hate. 

Though quite close enough to put him in abject fear of a direct hit, the exploding shells only 
punctured the wings and tail-plane. But the strips of torn fabric flapping in the propeller blast had 
extended the damage; and, though the aeroplane would fly, it would not land without difficulty. 

The resultant crash, not entirely his fault, followed upon several that were; indeed, as Crasher, he 
was known to every Squadron of the Expeditionary Force. The Squadron Commander had been 
displeased about this last accident, and had hinted that accidents were permissible when officers did 
appropriate damage to the enemy; but an officer who was more expensive to his own side than to the 
other was a bad bargain. 

So, in his dreams, Crasher cursed himself for landing badly; his Commanding Officer for 
threatening to stop his leave to England; and the enemy gunner for tearing his tail-plane, and for 
making him grossly frightened. Yes, most of all, that infernally accurate anti-aircraft gunner by 
Punch’s Wood. 

As he slept, a great voice called insistently something of extreme importance; but Crasher did not 
quite take it in. Long afterwards the same voice echoed even more urgently down the empty corridors 
of absent personality, but Crasher slept on. With infinite pauses between the thunderous strokes, a 
great clock began to strike; returning to consciousness between two of the strokes, he bounded from 
his bed, fully awake, and in a furious temper. The tiny chime of his little carriage clock leisurely 
completed striking the hour of six. 

Six o’clock, and he had been warned for the dawn patrol. His batman must have called him more 
than once, and had gone away. Outside the windows, black dark; no sound of other officers dressing 
in the long wooden hut; and, far off, the cough of a cold aero-engine being started. If he missed being 
on patrol, that settled his home leave, with the C.O. in his present frame of mind. 

In the dim light of one bulb, flickering to the beat of the little engine behind the Mess, he snatched 
at flying-boots and leather coat, and huddled them on over his pyjamas. Hot with anger against all 
creation, he grabbed goggles and flying-cap, and rushed along the dark passage to the outer door. 

Outside, his feet splashed through pools of water as he ran. It must have rained all night. A thin 
drizzle cooled his flushed face. Why, the clouds were sitting on top of the hangars. Who on earth 
expected a patrol to be possible in weather like this? 

Before the long hangar, an aeroplane was standing with engine running. He had heard it popping 
and banging when it was cold, but now it was smooth and sweet. Rainbows surrounded the arc lamps; 
and in the dim light he could see that the aeroplane was his own. 

The Flight Sergeant turned at his running footsteps, and gazed at him in surprise before saluting. 



“Good morning, sir.” 

“Morning, Flight Sergeant. Have all the others gone?” 

“Gone, sir? There’s no flying this morning. I sent word to your batman ten minutes ago.” 

That’s what it was. So he had only his own silly well blame. But it was a great relied not to be 
late for patrol. 

Then what’s my engine running for? 

“The whole flight were wheeled out for the patrol, sir, till the duty officer said that they could be 
put away again. Then we found that yours was bogged, as there had been so much rain, and I was 
running the engine to warm it up so that she could pull herself out.” 

Well, here he was, all dressed up, and no place to go, so climbed into the pilot’s seat, prepared to 
open up the engine and taxi the aeroplane back into its shed. Two men stood by the wings; the engine 
roared; slowly, slowly, the wheels and tailskid drew out of the mud; and at the instant that the machine 
would have bounded across the aerodrome and into the air, Crasher throttled back the engine to a 
quiet hum once more, 

His eye caught the patches on the wings, covering the holes made by fragments of shell yesterday, 
and his mind returned with a snap to his obsession, the anti-aircraft gun, 

“What did you have to do, Flight Sergeant?” 

“New undercarriage, sir, patches on the wings, and new tail fabric. We finished work before 
midnight.” 

Crasher’s ears tingled, and he rubbed his sweating palms together. A bright idea dawned warmly 
upon him, filling all him being with its glow. He would go and interview that gun, more or less at 
ground-level. With clouds so low, flight at anything above two hundred feet would be impossible. 
Upon such a morning, he would catch them with sleep-filled eyes; and would frighten them, with luck, 
much more than they had frightened him. 

He pulled on his flying-cap and goggles, and waggled his fingers into flying-gloves. 

“Got any bombs, Flight Sergeant?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put five fifty-pounders on my racks.” 

The Flight Sergeant looked surprised, but trotted away to the hangar. In five minutes four bombs 
were clipped to the racks below the wings, and one below the fuselage. 

Crasher settled his feet determinedly upon the rudder, and gripped the control column. The 
machine ploughed across the wet aerodrome like a flying boat, and came unstuck from the soggy 
ground only just in time to clear the boundary ditch. Two red lamps gleamed ahead, and he banked 
violently to avoid one of the wireless masts. The undercarriage snapped the aerial, and the broken 
strands whipped the fuselage viciously. But he sighed with satisfaction to be off the ground in safety. 
Now he was in the air he was quite happy till it came to landing again. 

No compass was needed to guide him to the front. Flash of ranging gun, and rising and falling 
flares, showed the trench line twenty miles ahead. One mile in each half-minute, the straight road 
below him unrolled like a ribbon. Sometimes its flooded ditches joined hands across the battered 
surface. Above his head, the low coiling of cloud fled past, as though he were flying close to the roof 
of a tunnel. 

Shell holes began to spot the dark fields and scarred the road. Broken trees and buildings flitted 
past beneath his wings. 




Empty trenches, full of water; the British trench line, with its thin line of khaki standing to before 
the dawn; and enemy trenches, crammed with men. 

Crammed with men! An attack in preparation, and no aircraft to warn the defence. Crasher spun 
round, grabbed his notebook from the rack, and scribbled a swift message as he circled over British 
ground. “Enemy massing for attack opposite you. Warn guns and Division.” Down into the trench it 
went, wrapped round a wireless plummet. Crasher circled about until he saw the runner start along 
the trench with it, and shot off again over “No Man’s Land” into enemy country. 

The flash of a distant gun provided more food for thought. He flew towards it, dived on the battery 
like an angry hornet, buzzed round it, noting the piles of ammunition dangerously close to the guns. 
And every battery must be like this, stiff with ammunition, since an offensive had been planned. Five 
bombs were not much good; he chose the biggest pile, and neatly planted one bomb in its midst; then 
with screaming engine soared into the clouds to escape the blast of the explosion. 

Behind him an immense light blazed across the sky; the aeroplane shook as though struck by a 
blow from a giant fist; the clouds were rent into yellow wisps; and rolling thunders of sound drowned 
even the noise of his own engine, so that he wondered for an instant whether it were still running. 

Bombing ammunition dumps was a job for the Squadron; he had an appointment with an anti¬ 
aircraft gun. The Squadron must be warned as quickly as possible. As he hurtled along the road to his 
own aerodrome, he thought out the best way of getting them up. 



There was a way. He thundered over the roofs of the officers’ quarters, and dropped another of his 




precious bombs right into the ditch beyond them. Its reverberating crash would not only waken them, 
but bounce them out of bed as well. As he turned away, he wrote a carefully worded message, and 
glided down almost to ground-level to deliver it. 

His old friend Tubby was duty officer, and stood before the open doors of the hangar. Crasher 
flew so close to him that he could see the belt of his blue uniform, like a hoop around a barrel. He 
tossed him the note, watched him wave to show that he understood, saw him shout to the Flight 
Sergeant to get all machines out, and commence to run to the Squadron Commander’s quarters. That 
was his duty to the Squadron. Now for his appointment with the anti-aircraft gun. 

He sang and shouted for joy, as for the third time that morning he flew along the road to the 
trenches. This time he could hear the thunder of the guns as they covered the enemy trenches with a 
pall of smoke and flame. But for him, the gunners would all be asleep. The aeroplane rocked 
violently in the disturbed air as the front line shot past below his wheels. 

A little town grew up out of the grey dawn. As the machine flashed across its roofs, Crasher 
glimpsed the town square, full of troops formed up on parade. Instantly he flung all his weight on his 
controls, and was back over the square almost before they realized his presence. His bomb fell right 
in the centre, spilling the troops outwards as pond ripples from a stone. He flung his machine round, 
and hurried on his way. 

A mile to the south the plume of smoke from a railway train caught his eye. Drivers usually shut 
off steam when hostile aircraft were about, but at such low height he was invisible to them. He 
proceeded across country to look at the train; a troop train, too, not goods. Better not waste a bomb on 
it. He sprayed the carriages dispassionately with bullets, wasted a few shots on the engine boiler 
plates, and shot ahead again. 

But why a train upon this line at all? he reflected. All air photos showed the bridge broken down. 
In a minute he was circling over it, amazed at the perfect camouflage. Aiming with the greatest care, 
he put a bomb exactly between the rails; a billow of black smoke slowly arose, bearing fragments of 
bridge, rails and sleepers. He had no time to wait and see what would happen when the train reached 
the gap. 

Half-way back to the road a troop of cavalry scattered at his approach. He wasted no shots on 
them. Might hit the horses. They couldn’t help the war, anyway. 

On the road, a line of motor vehicles, hurrying up to the front; towing guns and limbers, too. No 
need for bullets here; Crasher dived ferociously upon the leading vehicle. The driver gave himself up 
for lost, and threw up his hands. The lorry ran with a mighty splash into the ditch and overturned, the 
gun slewed upside down across the road. Crasher was a mile down the road before the last lorry had 
crashed into the piled-up tangle of guns, limbers and vehicles. 

Punch’s Wood lay ahead, a grey blot upon the sodden country. “Object of reconnaissance,” quoted 
Crasher grimly to himself, adding, “to exterminate one ak-ak-gun. I’ll show ’em.” The dark trees sped 
past close to his wings, the sharp scent of the wet pines drowning even the burnt-castor smell of his 
hot engine, The wood ended; in a neat square clearing stood the gun, its long steel nose aimed at the 
weeping skies, 

Crasher’s swift glance took in the pile of ammunition, the low wooden but for the officers, and 
tents with the dim shapes of men huddled beneath the dripping flaps. The gun first. He swung round 
and descended until his wheels seemed to brush the tops of the little trees, and saw his bomb land 
within a yard of the gun. 



He circled the clearing again as the smoke drifted away. The gun lay on the ground, a yard of its 
long nose broken off. Men bounded from the tents, and dived like rabbits for the under growth. 
Crasher hastened their flight with a vicious spray of bullets, poured a hundred rounds into the wooden 
hut till it looked like a sieve, and was three hundred yards on the homeward road before the men had 
finished running. 

Not straight home, though. To the south of Punch’s Wood lay a desert, without troops, houses or 
trenches. It looked only a patch from two miles up, but Crasher was curious to see more of it. Across 
miles of open fields, separated from each other only by the flooded ditches, he boomed contentedly 
homewards, less then fifty feet from the ground. 

Below him, a road; and, travelling in the same direction as himself, a big black limousine. Sheets 
of water flew from its wheels. Crasher estimated its speed with an expert eye while he considered 
what he would do with it. 

Pity to spoil such a fine piece of machinery. But it was driven by an enemy, and perhaps occupied 
by an enemy General. He might be the General in charge of the offensive; or, better still, he might be 
fat. What a lark to make him dance! 

The aeroplane descended upon the car from one side until the driver fell within the ring-sight of 
the guns. Already the car was swerving wildly from ditch to ditch. Crasher refrained from pressing 
the trigger, and soared up again into grey clouds. 

When he turned again, the driver had increased speed considerably and was crouching over his 
wheel as though to make himself as small a mark as possible. Again the man crept into the ring-sight, 
and Crasher pressed the trigger momentarily. The driver crouched still lower over the wheel, the car 
slackened speed and inclined slightly to one side of the road. One pair of wheels touched the margin, 
mounted it, ran along it. The car declined into the ditch, fountains of mud spouting from its inner 
wheels, heeled over till one side touched the bank, and came to a stop. The driver slipped sideways 
down the seat, but made no other movement. 

One door was now jammed against the side of the ditch. The other burst open, and Crasher’s ideal 
of a fat General scrambled out, purple of face, helmet over one eye, kicking and cursing as he stuck in 
the door. 

He shook both fists at Crasher, circling above him, consumed with mirth. Crasher thrust the nose 
of his machine down, and placed four shots into the ground at the feet of the irate General. That 
officer gave one despairing glance round the empty plain, rushed to the back of the car, and with 
shaking and straining burrowed beneath it into the slimy ditch. 

Crasher made a few more circles, digesting this situation. The General would be late for his 
appointment, anyhow; but it would be as well to put the car out of action. He put a few shots into the 
roof, in the hope that one or two would penetrate as far as the General; and paid special attention to 
the bonnet and radiator. In the middle of this, the gun mechanism clacked once or twice, and stopped. 
No more ammunition. 

Crasher looked at his compass, and set a straight course for home. If he did not get back quickly, 
there would be no breakfast left. Burning dumps to either side showed that the rest of the Squadron 
had accepted his joyous invitation to a little ground gunnery and low bombing. Selfish hounds, he 
reflected bitterly, bombing a few dumps and batteries close to the line, leaving him to deal with 
whole armies of infantry, brigades of guns, columns of transport, and one General. Still, he had been 
responsible for dishing the offensive. 



The aerodrome came in sight. Now he had got to land; most of it like a swamp, too. This was 
where his front wheels would stick in the mud, and the aeroplane would turn over on to its back, and 
he would break his silly neck. 

He circled the aerodrome twice, looking for firm ground. Not much of it anywhere. He chose his 
line of approach, made a cautious descent, found he was too close to the hangars, pulled the nose up 
too far, and crashed in a little cloud of wreckage at the feet of the duty officer. 

“Crasher, you are the limit!” ejaculated Tubby. “That’s the third this month. I’ll swear you’re not 
worth your keep.” 

Crasher sat amidst the wreckage thinking. He was certain the Squadron Commander would 
overlook it this time, and he vowed to himself that he would take lessons in landing when he got home 
on leave. 

He looked at the wrecked aeroplane, and two men repairing the wireless aerial; and struck a swift 
balance with the dished offensive, the burning dumps, the crashed convoy, broken gun, one railway 
accident, and one shop-soiled General. 

“Not worth my keep?” He scrambled out of the crash, snatched off his flying-cap and wrung it out 
as he trotted towards the Mess. “Oh, yes, I am,” he called back. “Pickup the pieces, Tubby, there’s a 
good chap!” 

From the Mess there came the sound of jubilation, as of twenty-three other young men who have 
successfully carried out much low bombing, and finished their day’s work before seven in the 
morning. Crasher pushed open the door. The noise ceased for a moment, and then broke out again with 
redoubled vigour. Officers hammered the crockery, climbed upon chairs and shouted, stood on the 
table and danced. A shouting crowd surged towards Crasher, shook his hands four at a time, thumped 
him on the back, and drank his health variously in tea and coffee, whisky, white wine, and cider. 

Above the din the Mess clock struck seven. 
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Benjamin Clayton Swallow 

21 st June 1921 - 13 th December 1944 

This digital edition was scanned from a 1 st edition copy of ‘THE COCKPIT’ given to Ben Swallow 
for Christmas 1935 by his elder sister Dora, when he was 14 years old. He was called up in 1939, 
and later joined The 21st Independent Company, the Parachute Regiment pathfinders, with whom he 
fought in North Africa and Italy He took part in ‘Operation Market-Gar den’, and was wounded in the 
thigh during the Battle of Arnhem (17-26 September 1944). A local family in Oosterbeek sheltered 
him, but his wound proved serious and they were forced to put him outside in the street so that the 
occupying forces would find him. He died in Juliana Ziekenhuis - the then military hospital in 
Apeldoorn - of complications following amputation of his wounded leg; he is buried at the 
Oosterbeek Airborne Cemetery (the Arnhem Oosterbeek War Cemetery) 
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“This photograph was taken during the Battle of Arnhem by Mervouw Kremer, outside her house 
STATIONWEG 8, Oosterbeek. The soldier kneeling left of the picture is Sgt. B.C. Swallow, 21 st 
Independent Coy.” 




